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This book is dedicated to our brothers and sisters everywhere. 



The Stellar Rainbow People Poem 

We are prisms 
that the lights of the universe pass through 
revealing our many qualities 
that fill the emptiness and darkness 

Proudly individual 
we welcome the radiation of all others 
for together we shine 
like the jewels in the heavens 

Each one of us a star 
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FOREWORD 



James B. Boyer, Professor 
Curriculum & American Ethnic Studies 
Kansas State University 
Historian, National Association for Multicultural Education 

With the rapid changes now underway in every aspect of United States society, 
colleges and universities are being called upon for leadership in the transformation of 
public education and all areas of social-academic services. Such change and leader- 
ship will require both theoretical and practical knowledge on the part of the practi- 
tioners in higher education. Our society is providing new challenges every day which 
are filled with opportunities for higher education to enhance its leadership role in the 
creation of a society considered more equitable and appropriate for all its citizens. 

Multicultural curriculum and issues of diversity and equity will co^itinue to be at 
the forefront of the nation's transformation. The universities in the United States con- 
tinue to play a vital role in the development of the intellect for professionals in all 
fields of endeavor While theory is essential to all legitimate practice, higher educa- 
tion is now in need of operationalizing its theoretical framework within the field of 
multicultural curriculum and culturally sensitive instruction. Only when university 
curricula reflect both ethnic literacy and participation in an ethnically sensitive envi- 
ronment will college graduates be able to consider themselves adequately educated 
for a diverse domestic clientele or for a global society connected so directly through 
mass media and rapid transportation. 

The essays which this volume includes all reflect some notions about the theory 
and practice of higher education which embraces multicultural understandings, eth- 
nically sensitive instruction, and the institution's role in accommodating academic, 
social, political, economic and cultural change. Never before has such a volume been 
more urgently needed. The professorship is changing in both its demands and its de- 
livery. Those who offer their services m professional roles (in all disciplines and pro- 
fessions) must begin to address the extent to which their programs embrace multicul- 
tural dimensions. No program is exempted from such lesponsibility as we approach 
the year 2000. Higher education cannot afford the luxury of assigning such dimen- 
sions to one course, one department, one college, or one aspect of the degree program. 
The urgent call is to bring collegiate learnings up to the level of cultural/ethnic so- 
phistication demanded by a diverse workforce and a society in transition. 

The essays included in this volume attempt to address issues associated with such 
transition and they raise key questions about the philosophy, practice, and appraisal 
of university learnings. The preparation of functionally educated citizens and the train- 
ing of professionals in all fields will continue to be the charge of major universities in 
Illinois and every state in the nation. The creation of special courses will continue to 
be essential while the redesigns of General Education will be called to embrace cul- 
tural diversity as a foundational tenet. 

This set of essays represents a broad range of thinking about how higher educa- 
tion in the United States must proceed toward our transformation. This is a stimulat- 
ing set of ideas and proposals. It is designed to motivate our thinking toward even 
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higher ideals when it comes to operationalizing the university curriculum and prepar- 
ing the most able and adequate university graduate this country can expect. Contrib- 
utors to this volume are to be commanded for their insightful ideas on the develop- 
ment of a multicultural perspective within college/university learning. 



PREFACE 



With multicultural courses in place on many college and university campuses and 
a growing number of institutions incorporating such courses into their General Edu- 
cation requirements, it Is clear that faculty and administrators in higher education are 
responding to the nation's changing and increasingly diverse student population. Re- 
sistance, however, is still apparent among many educators. Even among those who 
support the changes, the move from established positions within the academy and 
within their own disciplines presents multileveled challenges which are posed by the 
demands of multicultural education and include the need to rethink institutional pri- 
orities, curriculum and course development, and classroom practice. 

To facilitate the opening up of our higher educational institutions as well as our 
disciplines to the broader and more diverse student populations of the 1990s and the 
twenty-first century, we must not only solicit the interest, good will, and commitment 
of administrators, faculty, and staff, but also generate plans and initiatives, sugges- 
tions and options, resources and information thai will help all of us answer the needs 
of students and the multicultural, cross-cultural communities in which they will work, 
communicate, interact, and function. Like the first volume of Multicultural Educa- 
tion: Strategies for Implementation in Colleges and Universities, this handbook re- 
flects the experiences of educators who have responded to the challenges of cultural 
diversity on their campuses or within their educational regions and can offer sugges- 
tions, strategies, insights, and information that may prove useful to others. It is our 
hope that this is so and that this volume will contribute to a continuing dialogue among 
educators interested in preparing students for the rich experiences that await them in 
an increasingly diverse worid. 

Section I, Instructional Strategies for Diverse Student Populations, includes es- 
says on collaborative learning (Faulkner and Lemon), censorship (Brown), the roles 
international students can play within our classrooms (KaiKai and KaiKai), film and 
video resources (Welsch), and music as a vehicle for multicultural education (Roach). 
In their discussion, Faulkner and Lemon address the reservations some faculty have 
about introducing collaborative learning into their classrooms; they offer research ev- 
idence as well as practical suggestions that can allay teachers' concerns and help the 
collaborative learning experience work, in the process laying a foundation for future 
mutually satisfying and productive cooperation among the culturally diverse individ- 
uals within our society. Brown also focuses on a model of teacher-student interaction 
when writing about how to respond effectively to student texts that reflect racism, sex- 
ism, or another form of prejudice. Like Faulkner and Lemon, she moves from analy- 
sis to classroom practice, first exploring the free speech/hate speech debate and then 
offering teachers a set of **hard questions [to ask ourselves] when faced with a trou- 
bling student text." 

KaiKai and KaiKai offer insights into the background of international students 
from developing countries and indicate how the strengths these students bring to our 
classrooms can contribute to a broader as well as deeper educational experience for 
all students. The authors also emphasize the fundamental role of multi- and cross-cul- 
tural reading for all educators committed to diversity. Like the previous contributors, 
Welsch provides background information for multicultural education, but of a differ- 
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ent kind. She explores the place and variety of movies, videotapes, and television pro- 
gramming within our society and points out what these media, particularly the work 
produced by independent film and video makers, offer the teacher or programmer look- 
ing for culturally diverse approaches to issues. In his essay. Roach focuses more nar- 
rowly on a specific course. World Musics. He discusses the appropriateness of such 
a course in a multicultural studies curriculum, suggests how one might shift from a 
Eurocentric perspective to a genuinely multicultural one, and describes specific course 
assignments that further the goals of the course. 

Section II, Curriculum Issues in Multicultural Education, is closely allied with 
Section I. The essays here stress very basic information that we as educators need if 
we are to shift from traditional to multicultural perspectives (Adams and Allen, Senese) 
or describe curricular content and programs that reflect or respond to the needs of our 
increasingly diverse society (J. Morris, Mungo, and Sutton). Adams and Allen ana- 
lyze the concept of race and challenge its popular usage, lliey distinguish between 
the scientific and more general employment of the term and effectively demonstrate 
the problems, even dangers, linked with its continued common (mis)use. Senese sim- 
ilariy takes up the idea of sovereignty as applied to Native American status within the 
United States, though here the issue is not misuse through overuse but lack of knowN 
edge and familiarity with a concept. Arguing that positive relations between Native 
Americans and non-Natives in the U. S. depend on a clear understanding of sover- 
eignty, Senese defines and contextualizes the term, indicating the educational signif- 
icance of this key concept. 

J. Morris directs attention to the training of teachers, particularly early childhood 
teachers. She stresses the need for such teachers to understand thoroughly their own 
perceptual and behavioral responses to cultural diversity as well as the origins of cul- 
tural identification and the dynamics by which perceptions of and attitudes toward di- 
versity arc developed. Mungo's focus is on the cross-cultural strand of the Junior 
High/Middle School Teacher Education Program at Illinois State University. After 
establishing the nature and goals of multicultural education, he traces the specific route 
ISU is taking to prepare its teacher education students for -culturally diverse class- 
rooms. Sutton moves beyond teacher education programs and describes the process 
by which Eastern Illinois University adopted a multicultural category when revising 
its General Education requirements — an effort prompted by a desire to prepare all its 
students for the increasingly pluralistic worid in which they will live and work. 

Section III, Creating the Climate for Change, centers less on classroom strategies 
and more on the coordinated efforts of administrators, faculty, and student ser\'ices 
personnel to further multicultural awareness and appreciation across campus. Whether 
focusing on the community college (Kayos), multi-campus institutions (Felder), spe- 
cific offices within the university (Floyd and Batsche, Myers and Caruso), or statcw idc 
organizational efforts (C. Morris), the need to involve personnel on every level and lo 
cooperate across areas of expertise becomes clear. Kayes demonstrates this when re- 
viewing the unique opportunities and responsibilities community colleges have to pro- 
mote **access, equity, and cultural diversity." In depicting Parkland College's efforts, 
she illustrates the vital and interconnected roles of the college president, of commit- 
tees and support services already in place, and of faculty. Felder stresses the pivotal 
position of administrators in his analysis of approaches to diversity on multi-campus 



universities, but he ties critical administrative support directly to faculty and staff im- 
plementation. Floyd and Batsche, like Felder, focus on leadership, specifically that of 
the academic vice president; they, like Felder, point out specific areas in which 
this leadership can be effectively exercised to insure a campus climate that values di- 
versity. 

All of our authors provide solid ideas for multicultural initiatives on one level or 
another. Myers and Caruso's "continuum of diversity'' activities generated through 
admissions, orientation, and student support services is no exception. They present a 
blueprint for programs of encouragement and assistance for underrepresented groups 
that begin in middle school and continue to graduation. A group traditionally under- 
represented in higher education, specifically African Americans, is also the subject of 
C. Morris's review essay. He traces the organization and functions of the Illinois Com- 
mittee on Black Concerns in Higher Education, pointing out the key ro\oz coalition 
building ard networking have played in its efforts to further the professional devel- 
opment of all students of color through increased educational opportunities. 

One caveat: because word choices are so critical to identity and cultural interac- 
tion, we have tried to be sensitive to language, to the naming process, particulariy that 
used to define a group or individuals within a group. Though we have not always suc- 
ceeded in leading our contributors to that same conviction, we remain convinced that 
in a society in which prejudice is strong and cultural labels can diminish or strength- 
en a person, sensitivity to language is a crucial element in establishing and advancing 
respect across cultural boundaries. Alerting readers to the problematic nature of of- 
fensive terms by using quotation marks does little to take the sting out of those words 
for the persons being labelled. In an era when diverse cultural groups have taken the 
initiative in self-naming, we can honor them by adopting their chosen names and 
putting to rest denigrating labels. 

We welcome your responses to the essays, the ideas, offered in this anthology and 
invite you to share your own insights and experiences related to multicultural educa- 
tion and awareness with us and with the Illinois Staff and Curriculum Developers As- 
sociation {% J. Q. Adams, Western Illinois University), an organization of Illinois ed- 
ucators funded by the Illinois State Board of Higher Education and formed to carry 
forward the kind of work presented here through annual conferences, newsletters, and 
communication networks. 

The views set forth in this volume are those of the authors, not the Illinois State 
Board of Higher Education. Further information about the programs and positions 
discussed in the essays can be obtained from the authors. 
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Section I: Instructional Strategies for 
Diverse Student Populations 




COLLABORATIVE LEARNING: 
BUILDING COMMUNITY IN THE 
CULTURALLY DIVERSE CLASSROOM 



by 

Teresa M. Faulkner 
Hallie S. Lemon 

Collaborative structures of learning in higher education are not new. Students form 
study groups outside the classroom or work together on projects that are later pre- 
sented to the entire class. Despite these informal collaboratione, college teachers may 
view with skepticism the incorporation of collaborative structures into classrooms 
where lecturing seems the most efficient way to transmit necessary content informa- 
tion to large numbers of students in culturally diverse classrooms. This reluctance ex- 
ists despite documentation that teaching strategies which make use of interactive, co- 
operative approaches to learning promote greater understanding of content material, 
as well as greater understanding of and liking for fellow students, regardless of initial 
impressions based on others ' ethnicity, race, gender, ability, or social differences (John- 
son, et. al., 1988). 

Teachers who wish to implement collaborative learning structures or who are sim- 
ply curious about active learning alternatives need time to explore their assumptions 
about teaching and learning and to examine both the problems with and advantages 
of the use of this pedagogical approach. We designed workshops for the faculty at 
Western Illinois University (25 from several departments) and the Illinois Association 
of Teachers of English (32 from K-college) which allowed us to synthesize these wor- 
ries and successes while we were introducing workshop participants to collaborative 
learning structures for the college classroom. Although the participants felt advan- 
tages outnumbered the disadvantages, problem categories were identified by both in- 
experienced and experienced teachers. These categories, content covered, abilities 
and learning styles, intra-group problems, affective con'^— ns, and the teacher's 
role, can be addressed by looking at current studies of coopeiative learning with cul- 
turally diverse college students and in culturally diverse college classrooms. 

Content Covered 

A major concern of workshop participants was the amount of material able to be 
covered by small groups versus the amount that could be presented in the lecture for- 
mat. Cleady, group work takes more time, both in classroom organization and in the 
group process of dealing with the material to be learned. In addition, **group work 
empowers ignorance," suggested one teacher. "Students don't know as much as we 
do; therefore they don't always see the relationships to other aspects of the subject, 
set high enough goals, or go into enough depth." In a crowded curriculum, such con- 
cerns about time management and student mastery of content are understandable. Yet 
recent studies of cooperative learning in higher education suggest considerable bene- 
fits when students learn material together. 
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In such diverse subject areas as grammar (Ney, 1991 ), sociology (FCau and Heyl, 
1990), calculus (Conciatore, 1990), psychology (Lambiotte, et. al., 1987) and allied 
health fields (Lynch, 1982), college students learned more and retained what they 
learned longer when they worked collaboratively. Structural and functional informa- 
tion was learned effectively (Larson, et. al.) and learning occurred at a higher level of 
achievement and cognitive functioning than in whole class instruction, without loss 
in the acquisition of Hasic information (Sharan, 1980; McClintockandSonquist, 1976: 
Smith, 1977). This was especially true when cooperative groups took a problem-solv- 
ing approach to tasks. There also appears to be evidence of positive transfer of knowl- 
edge and learning strategies from cooperative to individual learning situations 
(Dansereau, 1983;Magid, 1988; Rau and Heyl, 1990). These findings agree with those 
in studies focusing on younger students: compared to competitive and individualistic 
learning strategies, cooperative learning promotes greater use of higher reasoning 
strategies and critical thinking competencies (Johnson and Johnson, 1983). But are 
these findings consistent for students with diverse cultural backgrounds? 

A number of recent studies suggest content mastery for culturally diverse students 
is indeed enhanced by collaborative learning strategies. Conciatore (1990) describes 
the use of a retention model for improving the calculus achievement of minority stu- 
dents that utilizes group study. A San Diego County (California) program, AVID, uses 
the inquiry method, collaborative learning, and writing as tools to prepare students un- 
derrcprescntcd in higher education for four-year college eligibility (Noordhoom, 
1990). Available at 66 sites, the program currently serves Latinos, Afiican Ameri- 
cans. Caucasians, Pacific Islanders, and Native Amencans. There have been signifi- 
cant achievement effects reported for students in racially heterogeneous classrooms. 
Four major studies showed that minority students gained more in cooperative class- 
rooms than they did in more traditionally structured classrooms; the non-minority stu- 
dents also learned more in cooperative classrooms, even though their growth in learn- 
ing was not as striking as that of the minorities (Kagan, 1992). What, then, are the 
effects of collaborative structures for students with differing abilities and learning 
styles? 

Abilities and Learning Styles 

One of the problems identified by workshop participants was the possible differ- 
ing effects of collaborative structures given the diversity of approaches to learning stu- 
dents in any given college classroom may have. There was some worry that the best 
students didn't need groups or thai the higher achievers might experience detrimental 
effects when asked to participate in group work. While there may be initial resistance 
from sludenis who have learned to b>e successful in more traditional structures, when 
students of greater ability facilitate the learning of those with lesser ability, there ap- 
pear to be no negative effects (Dansereau, 1983); in fact, there are a number of posi- 
tive ones. Based on a meta-analysis of 1 22 studies conducted between 1 924 and 1 98 1 
(Johnson, Maruyama, Johnson, Nelson, and Skon, 1981 ), and on their own extensive 
research program designed to identify the factors that contribute to the effectiveness 
of cooperative learning (Johnson and Johnson, 1983), Johnson and colleagues have 
concluded that ''the exchange of ideas among students from high, medium, and low 



achievement levels . . . and different ethnic backgrounds enriches their learning ex- 
periences" (1984, p. 16). These authors recommend heterogeneous groups for con- 
tributing to the success of collaborative structures as students learn from each other's 
perspectives. 

Students' increased potential for learning to manage and appreciate differences 
seems a benefit to heterogeneous groupings for students of all ability levels (Huljve- 
Killacky, 1990). And if the focus of classroom instruction is intended to be on criti- 
cal thinking and problem solving rather than rote learning, students at all ability lev- 
els can benefit more from coliaborative structures than from whole-class instruction 
(Sharan, 1980). High achieving students as well as tutors assigned to work with low 
achieving students "achieve as well or better than if they were working on their own 
all of the time" (Kagan, 1992, p. 2:8). As students teach each other, they learn. 

Age is another issue in diverse college student populations. Magid (1988) found 
that collaborative structures for developmental college classes seems to have benefits 
when used in conjunction with whole-class lectures and discussions. She noted that 
the use of small groups may ease the transition to the traditional teacher-controlled 
classroom for returning adults and disabled students, helping them to participate more 
freely. 

While there are differences in learning styles among any student population, di- 
versity in cultural background may contribute to learning style preferences. In a study 
of Native American learning styles. Walker and her colleagues (1989) reported that 
16 of 28 Northern Cheyenne and Crow adolescents participating in an Upward Bound 
summer program were "patterned symbols" learners, preferring a cooperative learn- 
ing environment where small group activities encouraged personal interpretation of 
the subject. In ongoing research using Kolb's four learning styles, Faries (1992) has 
found that more females and students classified as at-risk are divergent learners and 
prefer the concrete experience common in cooperative strategies rather than the tra- 
ditional abstract conceptualization which the convergent learners use so well; diver- 
gent learners will benefit from group interaction after individual reading and study as 
well as from practice with peer groups. 

Even in the best classroom environment, where teachers structure group activities 
responsive to the diverse nature of ethnic backgrounds, race, gender, age, and learn- 
ing styles of students, problems in groups may surface. Workshop participants ex- 
pressed their concern about issues of domination and status when students arc asked 
to work collaboratively, 

Intra-Group Problems 

While there are numerous benefits reported for collaborative learning, problems 
that do arise include: groups not working well together, groups spending most of their 
time arguing; loners not being integrated into the group; some students with low self- 
esteem or shy students not interacting comfortably; individuals with higher ability or 
higher perceived status dominating at the expense of group members with lower abil- 
ity or lower perceived status. 

Certainly p 'tting students in groups does not assure cooperation. A number of 
studies, however, suggest teachers can avoid some of these problems by careful struc- 
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turing of groups. "Free riding" can be discouraged by building individual account- 
ability into the group process. Rau and Heyl (1990), for instance, required their col- 
lege sociology students to turn in a worksheet on the assigned readings before they 
could participate in group discussions. Roles such as discussion leader and recoider 
can be assigned and rotated to avoid one-person domination (Rau and Heyl, 1990; 
Magid, 1988; Johnson and Johnson, 1987; Johnson, et. al., 1988), and both self-es- 
teem and communication skills can grow from such assignments. In addition, stu- 
dents can be encouraged to process how frequently and how well cooperative skills 
are being used in groups (Johnson and Johnson, 1989-90). In a recent study of 49 
Black high school seniors who were college bound, group processing was found to 
increase productivity and student achievement (Johnson and Johnson, 1990). 

Domination by the higher status social group in multiracial student groups raises 
additional questions about how group tasks are structured (Cohen, 1972; Cohen and 
Roper, 1972). Sharan (1980) suggests that minority-group individuals may experi- 
ence unequal status when they participate in racially mixed, task-oriented groups. If 
groups are competing, this competition may have adverse effects on race relations in 
the classroom (Johnson and Johnson, 1974; Blanchard, Adelman, and Cook, 1975; 
Weigel, Wiser, and Cook, 1975). However, Kagan (1992) insists after using cooper- 
ative learning, there is a decrease in self-segregation; "students choose more friends 
from the other races and interact in a more integrated pattern." Sometimes the im- 
provement in race relations is striking: "For example, in one study in traditional class- 
rooms, students listed 9.8% of their friends as from a race other than their own; in con- 
trast, students in the cooperative classroom listed 37.9%" (p. 2:9). 

Reducing competition, providing academic and social status for all group mem- 
bers through role differentiation, and implementing cooperative learning over pro- 
longed periods of time during the academic year may increase the positive effects on 
race relations (Sharan, 1980). Certainly the potential is greater for status equity in col- 
laborative structures than in whole-class structures which favor majority-group or aca- 
demically more able students. 

When a group does appear to be dysfunctional, there is sometimes value in leav- 
ing the members to work out differences together. In fact, groups that are working 
best may have controversy at the center of discussions (Wolf, 1990). Learning how 
to coope'-ate with others is an important life skill, one that is essential to career and 
interpersonal relationships. College teachers should not assume that their students 
know how to work together in groups (Didham, 1991); Williams (1991) suggests di- 
rectly teaching social skills with role-taking activities. Asking students to discuss what 
behaviors seem to help their groups operate more effectively may call attention to de- 
veloping cooperative skills. With this emphasis on social skills, what kind of attitudes 
develop when college students participate in collaborative groups? 

AfTective Concerns 

In any classroom, positive attitudes tend to enhance learning. In a college class- 
room attitudes toward diversity and pluralism may enrich learning experiences or di- 
minish them, depending upon the structures for learning the teacher provides. Col- 
laborative structures are a mechanism for people lo talk to one another and begin 




building connections across similarities and differences (Hulse-Killacky, 1990; Rus- 
so and Allsup, 1989). While demographic, social, and personality variables may af- 
fect students' interethnic approach behavior, collaborative learning structures can en- 
hance intcrgroup contact (Clark, 1986). While Sharan (1980) indicates that studies 
report only modest gains in cross-racial relations, he cites evidence that team learn- 
ing clearly does promote positive interethnic contact under cooperative conditions. 
More frequent interethnic interactions during time-off-task periods is a good measure 
of the effectiveness of collaborative structures in promoting positive attitudes in a cul- 
turally diverse classroom. On the basis of numerous studies, Slavin (1989-1990) has 
concluded "when students of different racial or ethnic groups work together toward a 
common goal, they gain in liking and respect for one another" (p. 53). 

Some teachers in the workshops we conducted questioned the effect on individ- 
ual students', particularly shy students', self-perception when working in groups. 
Many studies report gains in students' self-esteem, trust, and sense of being accepted 
by teachers and peers following collaborative work. There is also evidence that stu- 
dents' cooperative behavior skills transfer positively to interaction with peers who are 
not pan of their collaborative group and to social situations not structured by the 
teacher. Students are more confident of being able to cope with difficult classroom 
studies (Sharan, 1980). Collaborative structures of learning appear to have decided 
advantages in promoting positive affective behaviors. 

The Teacher's Role 

The shifting role of the teacher in a collaboratively structured classroom troubled 
a number of our workshop participants. They mentioned the following possible dif- 
ficulties: 1) the teacher's loss of control; 2) perceptions by colleagues and students 
that teachers were taking **the easy way out" in giving assignments lequiring group 
work; 3) problems of dividing the teacher's attention among numerous small groups; 
and 4) teachers' initial discomfort with implementing collaborative structures. We 
find these difficulties are usually eased as teachers become more familiar with col- 
laborative learning. 

Reviews of cooperative learning studies by Lehr (1984) and Johnson and Johnson 
(1985) point to students' increased positive attitudes toward instruction and instruc- 
tors. Rather than a loss of control, a shift in the locus of authority occurs: the struc- 
ture becomes part of the assignment design, and students take increasing responsibil- 
ity for their own learning. The teacher facilitates progress by offering help -Ahen 
needed or monitoring social skills. Far from being the easy way out, a teacher spends 
time carefully planning collaborative assignments and assessing outcomes. Teachers 
can also encourage students to work through problems together before asking for 
teacher assistance. Students benefit by gaining confidence in their own abilities. 

Workshop participants expressed some anxiety about student perceptions of 
teacher effectiveness. Culturally diverse students bring differing expectations for 
teacher authority and performance to the classroom. In addition, when students are 
frustrated by their learning, they can look to their own performance, or they can blame 
the instructor, resulting in lower teacher evaluations. Rau and Heyl ( 1990) suggest 
that "scapegoating of faculty members is less likely when collaborative learning groups 
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are used because students . . . frequently compare their work among themselves'' (p. 
154). Students who do inferior work are able to see that other students' work meets 
or surpasses the instructor's expectations, while theirs does not. Collaborative struc- 
tures of learning increase the number of potential teachers in the classroom, so all stu- 
dents' academic expectations and performance can be increased. Collaborative struc- 
tures introduce college students to a student-centered, active model of learning. Initial 
student resistance fades as students move away from dependence on a single author- 
ity figure toward membership in intellectual communities in which they have a per- 
sonal stake. 

Many institutions of higher learning offer informal seminars for teachers engaged 
in putting theories of collaborative learning into practice. Western Illinois Universi- 
ty faculty have formed a Collaborative Learning Across the Curriculum (CLAC) "^up- 
port group where faculty share failures and successes, learn more about the theories 
of collaborative learning, and study the working of groups. Cn other campuses, pro- 
fessional development is encouraged through ongoing study groups. At the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin - La Crosse, a group of faculty from across campus are engaged in 
a semester-long study of active learning strategies through collaborative classroom 
structures. 

We have addressed some of the problems with and advantages of collaborative 
structures of learning in the culturally diverse classroom. We have suggested that 
some problems may be solved by assigning roles to group members, building indi- 
vidual accountability into each assignment, directly teaching social skills, and devot- 
ing enough time to group processing. By implementing collaborative learning in the 
college classroom, a teacher provides opportunities for culturally diverse students to 
work together in mutually affirming ways. Not only do students benefit academical- 
ly, but they gain a new understanding of and appreciation for the richness diversity 
and pluralism can bring to a community of learners, and they increase their potential 
to meet the challenge of diversity in their future lives. 
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CENSORSHIP AND STUDENT TEXTS 



by 

Julie Brown 

Most of us hold the belief that censorship is especially harmful in the university 
community where, after all, the purpose of higher education is to discover and dis- 
seminate knowledge. If a history professor espouses a Marxist view of history, if a 
black studies professor wants to assign works by Malcolm X, if an English professor 
reads Lady Chatterly's Lover aloud to students, no one should have the authority to 
censor them. After all, if professors were somehow prevented from speaking and writ- 
ing as they wished, wouldn't students also be deprived of the right to hear and read a 
variety of ideas? Isn't that crucial to education? But how about the reverse — shouldn't 
students also be guaranteed the freedom to say and write what they wish? I always 
thought the answer was an obvious yes, until I started teaching creative writing and 
composition. Certain comments and texts authored by students have forced me to see 
that the issue of censoring student texts is more complicated and difficult than I once 
believed. 

In an advanced composition class at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, I as- 
signed The Classic Slave Narratives to my students and asked them to write an essay 
in response to them. I received two essays that troubled me: author A's thesis was 
that "Frederick Douglass's slave narrative just goes to prove that blacks were lazy and 
unwilling to work, even when they were slaves." Author B's thesis contended, 
**Linda Brent's slave narrative makes it clear that white people in those days were 
racis*., cruel, and selfish.'' The essays were roughly equivalent in terms of fluidity, co- 
herence, and control of language. 

My first reaction was to chastise author A for his essay. I labeled his assertions 
(and by extension, him?) insensitive, inappropriate, potentially dangerous, and so on. 
Furthermore, I didn't select this author to workshop his draft with the whole class, 
partly because there were two black women in the class and I was afraid they would 
feel insulted by his paper and uncomfortable when everyone looked to them for a re- 
sponse. Instead, I chose paper B, and nodded when the other students pointed out that 
this paper tended to stereotype and generalize. I hoped author A would get the point. 

I wasn't comfortable with my decision. I felt that I was guilty of censorship, even 
if I did it for the "right reasons." I have never felt comfortable responding to student 
texts that are racist, homophobic, or sexist. In my research, I've discovered that this 
issue is rarely discussed in pedagogical or theoretical journals. Most of the debates 
about censorship in education revolve around what students should not be allowed to 
read and hear, rather than what they should not write or say. 

In order to examine questions of censorship in the writing classroom, it may be 
useful to consider a class of students as analogous to ''the public," student speech and 
writing as "media," and the teacher as an appointed "official." In the context of this 
analogy, reading a paper aloud or distributing copies tor purposes of the workshop 
may be analogous to "publishing" information, 

This analogy raises numerous questions that complicate the issue of classroom 
censorship. Should a student have the right to speak or write with absolute freedom. 
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no matter what the ideas are? Does the professor, in turn, have the right to express 
disapproval of student texts? Would such "official" disapproval constitute censor- 
ship? Does the student have the responsibility to be respectful of other students? How 
would such a responsibility be taught? How would it be enforced? 

Some argue that all people should be accorded the right of free speech, and that 
^intellectual freedom is an absolute that a free society may restrict only at its peril" 
(Daily, 1973, p. vii). We are reminded by those who support this position that such a 
right is legally protected, as the Constitution states: "Congress shall make no 
law.. .abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press." Tf we return to the class- 
room/society analogy, we may take this to imply that the professor of a classroom 
should also take no actions that would limit the students' freedom to read and write 
as they please. 

Such a position seems to be consistent with the functions of the university: re- 
search, instruction, and (in some cases) service to the community. In 1974, a Yale 
committee appointed "to examine the condition of free expression, peaceful dissent, 
mutual respect and tolerance at Yale" ("Freedom of Expression at Yale," p. 49) met 
to discuss the question of free speech. They drafted a document that defended free 
expression for all people connected with a university, that defense grounded in the be- 
lief that a university's main function is "to discover and disseminate knowledge by 
means of research and teaching" (p. 49). The committee argued that while other in- 
stitutions (such as churches, clubs, or fraternal organizations) may value brotherhood, 
kindness, or fellowship above all else, the university puts a premium on the garnering 
of knowledge for its own sake. The document goes on to state that '*we value free- 
dom of expression precisely because it provides a forum for the new, the provocative, 
the disturbing, and the unorthodox" (p. 50). The role of the professor is cleariy de- 
lineated here, since "every member of the university has an obligation to permit free 
expression in the university" (p. 50). 

If we are committed to the position of student authority over their own texts, how- 
ever, we must also accept the right of students to express ideas that may be abhorrent 
to us. We must allow neo-Nazi skinheads to have their say just as we allow abortion 
pro-choice advocates theirs. If we take the first step of limiting "undesirable" speech, 
there may come a day when "desirable" speech is limited as well. A professor who 
does not allow for the expression of an idea that counters her own may put a halt to 
the learning process for many students. 

Censorship doesn't always take the form of the great NO from above. It can take 
the subtler forms of sarcasm, innuendo, and facial expressions. In a graduate modem 
critical theory class I took years ago, one woman said in group discussion that she was 
interested in the writing process and wanted to know how Deleuze and Guattari went 
about writing collaboratively. This seemed to be an appropriate question since the es- 
say we were discussing was about schizophrenia. The professor's response, "I know 
you're a creative writing major. Let*s just bracket that question," made it ohv'ous that 
her question was not acceptable to him. She remained silent for ihe remainder of the 
semester. 

Daily (1973) believes that censorship exists not, as some people think, to protect 
the minds of the innocent, but rather because the censor believes he is morally supe- 
rior, and that '*there is a strong and inescapable current of elitism in all censorship ac- 



tivities" (p, 78). It may be easy for us to identify elitism as a motive for censorship 
by people of the far right, who believe they know **what's best" for children, women, 
or minorities. But what about the elitism of left wing censors? What about Yale Marx- 
ian philosopher Marcuse, who advocates ^Intolerance against movements from the 
Right, and toleration of movements from the Left" (Downs and McCoy, 1984, p. 5 ! )? 
Perhaps we should carefully examine our own motives for not wanting certain student 
texts to be written or distributed. 

Other participants in the censorship debate feel ihat responsibilities supersede 
rights, and that we have a greater obligation to teach and promote equality and har- 
mony among people than we do to allow free expression. People of this position ar- 
gue that *'free expression" is actually a myth anyway, since no one is ever complete- 
ly free to speak. Our expression is a product of the way we were taught to speak and 
behave, and parental or societal emphasis on morals and manners alters the way we 
communicate with others. O'Neill (1985) writes: 

The undeniable fact is that every human being, from infancy, is taught to adhere 

to codes of behavior which conform to parental and community standards. And 

as learning results from observation and example, virtually all of humanity has 

been subtly nurtured in the art of censorship, (p. 14) 
David (1985) argues this point more strongly, pointing out that free speech cannot ex- 
ist in a country that has incarcerated Japanese citizens in concentration camps, that 
passed the Dred Scott decision, or that denies visas of known communists who want 
to enter our counti7. Free speech, he says, is a "phantom fetish" that is only selec- 
tively protected (p. 20), 

Davis (1985) focuses the debate on hate groups, such as the Ku Klux Klan or the 
neo-Nazis who demand their right to free speech, and argues that protecting their tree 
speech is akin to endorsing their beliefs. He emphatically states, "It is suggested that 
instead of opposing the Klan and racism, we ought to defend the larger issue of free 
speech. This is absurd, it is insulting, and.. .it is racist" (p. 18). Another proponent of 
this position would be Andrea Dworkin, who believes that pornography ought to be 
outlawed because, insofar as it degrades and objectifies women, it leads to a violation 
of all women's civil rights. Dworkin, Davis, and others of their position believe we 
have a moral obligation to silence the speech of people who use their speech as a 
weapon for destroying others. 

In the classroom, the professor must at least consider the possibility of complici- 
ty if she does not challenge students who write essays, stories, or poems that, like **pa- 
per A," are clearly derogatory. A colleague of mine was faced with such a situation 
when one creative writing student wrote a poem that maliciously attacked another stu- 
dent in the class. It was called **White Boy, You Ain't Got No Rhythm" and was writ- 
ten specifically about a white student who had expressed an interest in African Amer- 
ican music. As it turned out, it wasn't that author's turn to have a poem copied for 
class discussion, but if it had been, the "publishing" of such a poem would certainly 
have insulted or huri the feelings of the targeted student. When I asked my colleague 
about it, he said he probably would not have workshopped the poem anyway. It is 
easy to sympathize with such a decision, though one wonders if perhaps a private con- 
ference with the poet might have been an appropriate locus to discuss his motives for 
writing the poem. 
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While the U.S. government is not constitutionally allowed to prevent the freedom 
of expression among its citizens, there an. certain exceptions that are legally provid- 
ed for. The government may prohibit overtly obscene materials from being distrib- 
uted, if it can be demonstrated that the questionable text has no other merits; the gov- 
ernment may prevent children from reading certain sexually explicit texts, or from 
being included photographically in texts such as child pornography; the govemmeiU 
may prevent citizens from producing a text that is libellous; and it may regulate the 
place or manner of certain expressions, such as preventing someone from speaking on 
a highway if it would impede traffic. The government may also prevent speech if it 
poses a ''clear and imminent danger'' to others, such as yelling "fire" in a crowded the- 
ater when there is no fire, or selling defense secrets to the enemy. 

Perhaps, based on these conditions, a professor may feel justified in attacking or 
silencing student writing that is false and malicious about other persons, or even dan- 
gerous. I know a female professor whose male student wrote a series of sexually ex- 
plicit poems about her. She was not flattered — indeed, she believes that he was try- 
ing to intimidate her in some way, as she was also receiving obscene, harassing phone 
calls at that time. She typed a formal memo in formal "English teacher" language that 
made it clear to him she would not read any more of his suggestive poems and would 
not discuss the issue with him further. If he persisted, she told him, she would con- 
tact the dean and have him removed from the class. 

In this situation, the ^'officiar' indeed censored a student "citizen'* from ''publish- 
ing media" on the grounds that it presented, she felt, a danger to her. Furthermore, he 
was invading her right to privacy, another right that is legally protected. She also felt 
that she had sound pedagogical reasons for silencing this student. Each week he would 
read his poems aloud, and they created such an uncomfortable distraction for many 
other students that it was hard to conduct a meaningful workshop. 

When the Yale committee (1974) published their conclusions about free speech in 
the academy, there was one member of the committee who dissented. Barnes felt that 
higher education, in addition to addressing questions of knowledge, should pursue 
moral questions. Barnes felt that "even if a free exchange of ideas were the best means 
of discovering truth, a university has other important purposes and values besides the 
discovery and dissemination of academic knowledge" (Downs and McCoy, p. 51). 
Freedom of speech is an important value, he argued, but not the only important val- 
ue. Of equal importance is *'the liberation of all oppressed people and equal oppor- 
tunities for minority groups" (p. 5 1 ). Perhaps in this sense, wisdom, or the applica- 
tion of knowledge for the betterment of humanity, is more important than pure 
knowledge itself. 

It is impossible, obviously, to fix upon a rule that will govern how we respond to 
all student texts in all situations. Some students may benefit from a challenge to their 
writing that will at least encourage them to think harder about how they express their 
positions in writing. Others may need the freedom to make mistakes in a non-threat- 
ening environment. Sometimes, a sense of humor can help ease a potentially tense 
situation. For English teachers, the question of whether students should be permitted 
"free speech" or whether we should enforce "responsible speech" is problematic and 
requires more than a quick look at the law or personal conscience. 
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The difficulty of enforcing ^^responsible speech'* is reflected in the ways universi- 
ty policy toward student speech and writing is mandated, often on a case by case ba- 
sis, usually in response to a complaint. At the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, 
for example, students in one composition course were encouraged to participate in a 
computer-assisted freewriting exercise that posted each student's written comments 
(anonymously) on a large monitor. One student complained to the dean that several 
'^offensive" (i.e. sexually explicit) passages were broadcast on the monitor. The Dean's 
response was to prohibit the instructor from using this teaching technique with these 
students. At Kent State University-Trumbull, a campus print shop employee com- 
plained to the dean wheri an "offensive'' (i.e. sexually explicit) poem was selected by 
students to appear in the student literary magazine. This dean's response was to per- 
mit the publishing of the poem provided students print a disclaimer at the beginning 
of the issue warning the reader that the magazine contained sexually explicit materi- 
al. 

However offensive texts are handled, we must remember that censoring racist or 
sexist student texts will not make student racism or sexism go away. In fact, sup- 
pressing certain ideas in a classroom may actually increase their value for the students 
who feel forced to protect and solidify their beliefs. As a student in a graduate cre- 
ative writing program, 1 was told by a male instructor that my stories about "women's 
problems" weren't all that interesting to a "general audience." 1 stopped showing him 
my stories, but my interest in women's issues was only fueled by his insensitivity. 

Another problem with outright censorship of student texts is that we as professors 
must be careful not to develop the elitist attitude that we are morally superior and can 
tell right from wrong better than a student can. We must be careful not to replace their 
stereotypes with our own. 1 am reminded here of Rubin's (1985) assessment of fem- 
inist politics: "Many feminists appear to think it is censorship when the Moral Ma- 
jority attempts to suppress a book or magazine but good politics when the same thing 
is done in the name of feminism" (O'Neill, p. 160). Cleariy, we must be careful not 
to duplicate the kind oi behavior we are speaking against, to be intolerant of texts we 
find to be intolerant. 

On the other hand, if we workshop that essay about a student's "faggot" boss and 
only point out the student's need for clearer transitional sentences, we may be send- 
ing our students the message that words like "faggot" or "nigger" will not offend an 
audience as much as the absence of "likewise" and "furthermore." We must surely 
have an obligation to at least let the student know what kind of effect the essay or poem 
or story has on us as a reading audience. After all, this is one of the great advantages 
of workshopping an unpolished rough draft. 

I would like to introduce a third position in the debate about censorship of student- 
created texts, one that has evolved for me out of six years of teaching writing, and one 
that works well for me in many cases. When students draft texts that I perceive as be- 
ing harmful or intolerant, I enter into a dialogue with the student and model a process 
of negotiation with him or her, just as I do when students draft texts that lack details, 
are badly organized, or are not well focused. 

The process of negotiating a student text must begin with the acknowledgement 
of a few basic premises about the process of reading someone else's writing. Bazer- 
man ( 1 989) notes that "Reading student papers... shares several features with all forms 
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of reading. It is a situated, goal directed, schema laden interaction, negotiated between 
the reader's entering conceptions and the writer's invitations and imperatives em- 
bodied in the text'' (p. 144). In other words, we read student texts just as we read oth- 
er texts — we bring a set of assumptions and purposes to what we read that may be dif- 
ferent from the author's assumptions and purposes. Reading as a teacher is somewhat 
different, though: 

It is special insofar as the teacher's pedagogical vision, goals, and role define the 
reader's opening stance; the student's needs and attitudes generate special kinds 
of texts; and the educational enterprise creates and defines the interaction. (Baz- 
erman, 1989, p. 144) 

The negotiation begins when the reader, or teacher, lets the student know what ef- 
fect the writing had on her and asks the student if this was the effect he was striving 
for. Flynn (1989) discusses this negotiation in terms of a process-oriented composi- 
tion pedagogy: "The teacher does not demand that the student come to her, accept her 
standards and values. Rather, she receives the language of the student and attempts 
to work with it" (p. 54). This line of thinking is consistent with other composition 
theories that maintain we should encourage students to have authority over their own 
texts^ at the same time questioning them and pointing out possible strategies for im- 
provement. 

We must keep open the possibility that we may learn something from a student 
text that offends us, and that learning is not the sole responsibility of the student. I 
believe we can become better teachers if we ask ourselves some hard questions when 
faced with a troubling student text: 

1 . Why do I react with anger toward this student's essay? 

2. What are my motives for wanting to silence this student? 

3. Do I expect my students to have the same values that I do? 

4. Do I expect that they will change their values to mine? 

5. Would I be willing to change my values to theirs? 

6. Do I expect them to bracket all of their assumptions for me? 

7. Do I bracket my assumptions for them? 

8. Do I demand honesty from my students and then disapprove of what they tell 
me? 

I believe we are privileged to teach classes that allow us to see glimmers of how 
our students see the world. "There :.eems to be no other form of teaching at the uni- 
versity that creates such a personal bond between student and teacher, that grants the 
teacher such personal knowledge of a student as a sufferer and maker of his or her 
own life" (Bazerman, 1989, p. 141). Perhaps because of that bond, students will re- 
member wh.U we say to them and how we say it. Our comments and directives for 
shaping their writing will continue lo shape the way they view themselves. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE INTERNATIONAL STUDENT: 
A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE FACTORS 
THAT INFLUENCE READING AND ACADEMIC 
ENDEAVORS IN THE DEVELOPED 
AND DEVELOPING WORLD 

by 

Septimus M. KaiKai 
Regina E. KaiKai 

Diversity and multiculturalism can be viewed as positive aspects of the educa- 
tional system in the United States of America. Part of the diversity in this system 
comes from developing-world students. Being cognizant of the obstacles and prob- 
lems that developing-world students have overcome can be used as a positive reminder 
and motivating source for students in the developed world. College teachers, as well 
as other educators, can use this knowledge to bring the developing-world students and 
culturally different students into the classroom discussions as resource people with 
different perspectives. This is especially gemiaine when teachers are discussing edu- 
cational, political, cultural, social, and geographic issues. Many obstacles and adap- 
tation problems that deve loping- worid students have to overcome remain relatively 
unknown to college and university faculty, officials, and students. This chapter pre- 
sents a comparative analysis of the factors that influence reading and other academic 
endeavors of students from the developed and developing nations and gives the read- 
er some comparative information and issues to ponder along with their implications 
for multicultural education. 

We have lived in the developed and developing world and have conducted com- 
parative research on the home and societal aspects of a literate environment (KaiKai 
and KaiKai, 1992). We developed and published Table 1 after many years of discus- 
sions and interaction with U.S. and international students in colleges and uiiiversities 
in this country. The model in this table contrasts the home and societal environmen- 
tal factors for students in less developed and developed countries. Students in devel- 
oping countries will quickly note that their homes were often devoid of the charac- 
teristics of the "literate environment" associated with reading success in the 
industrialized or developed countries. 

A literate home environment can be described as one in which books, magazines, 
newspapers, encyclopedias and other reading materials are readily available. In lit- 
erate homes, specially selected children's books are read to the children regulariy at 
bedtime, naptime and other designated times. Additionally, the parents, older siblings 
and other adults living in the home engage in recreational reading themselves. Fur- 
ther, positive attitudes toward reading are expressed by the family members, and chil- 
dren are guided in developing wholesome attitudes toward reading and books (Botel 
andSeaver, 1977; Seaver and Botel, 1989; Smith, 1983). A close observation of Table 
1 will indicate that there are significant differences between the home and societal en- 
vironmental factors of the developing worid and those of the developed world. 



TABLE 1 - ENVIRONMENTAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
THE DEVELOPING AND DEVELOPED WORLD 



Developing World Students 

A. HOME ENVIRONMENT 

English, French, and Spanish are secondary 
languages. 

Books are rarely available 
Magazines and newspapers rarely available 
Telephone, T.V., and radio rarely available 
Inadequate lighting for reading 
Inadequate space for quiet, sustained 

silent reading 
Assignment of regular household chores 

before and after school 

Minimal parent/adult interaction with 
children 

Low literacy levels of parent/caretaker 
Inadequate finance to .support reading 

B. SOCIETAL FACTORS 
Multilingual society (numerous languages) 
Insignificant financial public support for 

reading 

Few, if any, professional reading 

organizations 
Little or no private support for reading 
Few national publishing companies 

Inadequate and in most instances 

non-existent copyright laws to encourage 

and protect authorship 
Few public and private libraries 
Population centered in rural areas 
Inadequate public transportation 
Scarcity and governmental control of 

information 
Low per capita income 
Few reading specialists/clinicians available 

to assist students with reading disabilities 

Low tolerance for students with diverse 
reading abilities 



Developed World Students 

English, French, German, Spanish, 
Japanese, and Chinese (Taiwan) 
are primary languages. 
Books are readily available 
Magazines and newspapers available 
Telephone, TV., and radio available 
Adequate lighting for reading 
Adequate space for quiet, sustained 

silent reading 
Freedom from routine or regular 
household chores before and after 
school 

Maximum parent/adult interaction 

with children 
High literacy levels of parent/caretaker 
Adequate finance to support reading 

Monolingual society (few languages) 
Significant financial public support for 

reading 
Many professional reading 

organizations 
Significant private support for reading 
Numerous national and international 

publishing companies 
Strict copyright laws to protect 

authorship 

Numerous public and private libraries 
Population centered in urban areas 
Adequate public transportation 
Wealth of and uncontrolled information 

High per capita income 

Many reading specialists/clinicians 

to assist students with reading 

disabilities 
High tolerance for students with 

diverse reading abilities 
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Public libraries inaccessible with 
inadequate public transportation 

Peer pressure to read and demonstrate 
literacy skills 



Public libraries accessible with adequate 

public transportation 
Peer pressure to participate in social 

and non-literacy activities 



Source: Understanding ^he International Student, S.M. KaiKai and R.E. KaiKai, 



In summary', if we accept the following statements that, 

1. Literate home and societal environments are essential for success in learning to 
read and developing literacy skills; and 

2. Most less developed countries are severely limited in the environmental factors 
that stimulate reading success, 

then what accounts for the success of the developing world students in reading and 
their academic endeavors? Several factors account for their achievement. Paramount 
among them is the societal value system which recognizes that educational accom- 
plishment is more significant than achievement in athletic endeavors and any other ac- 
tivities. Academically oriented students are not belittled because of their innate or ac- 
quired scholastic intelligence. To the contrary, they are admired, respected, and 
emulated. It is an honor to be well read and literate. Japan, Germany, France, and 
Great Britain are examples of developed worid countries that also honor academics, 
making them exceptions among the developed nations (Combs, 1985; Nester, 1990; 
Reishauer, 1990; Richie, 1987). 

The reading success of developing world students is also affected by the signifi- 
cant support given to them by their family members. Numerous financial sacrifices 
are made to pay the less developed world students' school fees, buy books, and pro- 
vide a reasonable home environment that maximizes reading and educational oppor- 
tunities. These sacrifices are recognized and serve as strong motivation for reading 
and academic success by the developing or Third -World students. In most develop- 
ing or Third-Worid families, going to school is an honor and a privilege, not a right. 
The result is tremendous peer and family pressure to succeed. In essence, the bene- 
fits gained from a good education are usually manifested in high-profile and finan- 
cially rewarding government jobs. Vocational and technical jobs are neither paid well 
nor accorded a high degree of societal respect. In this instance, again, Japan, Germany, 
France, and Great Britain are developed worid countries that appear to behave simi- 
lariy to developing,Third-World nations (Combs, 1 985; Nester, 1 990; Reishauer, 1 990; 
Richie, 1987). 

Unfortunately, the developing worid is highly competitive and selective. There is 
a natural selection process which caters to the most intellectually able students. This 
process eliminates the minimally prepared and less gifted students, leaving the few 
most highly motivated and intelligent students to experience and complete the edu- 
cational requirements. This process continues to exist because of the inadequate num- 
ber of reading professionals and clinicians to assist in the educational process and be- 
cause the schools are designed for the academic elite. 
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In the United States, education is viewed as a democratic right but many of the 
most prominent people in the United States are athletes, television anchor people, ac- 
tors and actresses. Even the recognition received from the award of a Nobel prize in 
medicine is temporary while the achievements of a Babe Ruth in baseball linger on 
for generations. However, with open admission policies, there appears to be a college 
for every aspiring student in the United States. Restrictive admission policies are prac- 
ticed only by the most select Ivy League schools and prestigious state colleges and 
universities. 

Several implications emerge from this comparative analysis that can help create 
an environment conducive to multicultural education in the developed world. First, it 
is important to note that the will to read and succeed academically transcends the avail- 
ability of immaculate school buildings and libraries. Indeed, while an appropriate and 
effective educational infrastructure is necessary, the unusual success of the develop- 
ing worid students to overcome signincant environmental obstacles could be used to 
inspire students in the developed world. Their steadfast and persistent endeavors to 
overcome environmental obstacles highlight some of the positive aspects of their cul- 
tures. 

The developed world faculty and students can be introduced to the nuances of the 
developing world's cultural and educational systems. This can be accomplished 
through guest lectures, seminars, workshops, sensitivity training sessions, and Hjv- 
cussions. The students from the developing world can be effectively used as resources 
for the development of new courses, invited to classes to complement and/or supple- 
ment the materia] presented in a particular course, asked to act as discussants, partic- 
ipants in simulation games, or as evaluators of specific practical projects. They often 
agree to be interviewed about their country and field of study. Additionally, on an eco- 
nomic level, the presence of developing-worid students in the United States of Amer- 
ica has helped to alleviate the negative balance of payment problems and saved many 
academic departments from demise, especially in certain graduate degree programs. 
In essence, developing world students should be seen as assets rather than liabilities. 

The developed world can strengthen multicultural awareness by promoting the 
reading of stories and information highlighting the strength and determination of in- 
dividuals from other cultural groups. The more individuals know about the develop- 
ing worid, the easier it is to communicate and trade with international countries. Read- 
ing about other cultures is one inexpensive way to develop empathy, understanding, 
and background knowledge and ultimately to increase economic, political, and social 
stability in a rapidly changing and uncertain global environment.The developed worid 
could use reading to articulate the vif w that environmental obstacles to education can 
be overcome .The developed worid can use multicultural synergy and cooperation to 
share ideas, research, and personnel through international conferences, forums, and 
joint projects. Student teachers and experienced teachers could participate in a teacher 
exchange program to foster multicultural education. 

While the significance of adequate finance to fund education cannot be minimized, 
other efforts must be made to motivate students to become active, engaged students. 
Students, teachers, parents, and communities in the developed worid can gain b> re- 
instituting an eclectic or combined and total approach to education that maximizes the 
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capabilities of students. Based upon the previously stated implications from the study, 
the following strategies will help to increase multicultural understanding. 

1. College and university teachers should encourage students to read critically a va- 
riety of multicultural books, articles, and other literature as they further develop 
critical thinking skills. Students should be exposed to information about the di- 
verse population that composes the U.S.A. They could be led in a discussion of 
problems of poverty in the U.S.A. and the developing world and the impact these 
problems have on students' education, motivation, and final life careers and voca- 
tions. 

2. Quality fiction and non-fiction literature could be used at all levels of education 
and in man^' disciplines, i.e., humanities, social sciences, education, fine arts, and 
business, leach multicultural understanding and help students to "walk a mile" 
'r. i.iiother person's shoes or moccasins. Students can be encouraged or assigned 
t^ role play students from other cultures in class. As ideas, assignments, and pro- 
jects are discussed, each student couid answer, participate, or project his or her cul- 
ture's perspective into the class discussion. The students would be asked to read a 
variety of books an 'nicies about his/her character's culture and home life and, if 
possible, visit or i ^ /iew an individual from the culture he or she has adopted in 
preparation for the lu^e playing. 

3. In the of reading, semantics, and other disciplines, teachers and students could 
critically examine disparaging terminology and words often used to describe indi- 
vij- ' ^ of other cultures and minorities within the United States. The class could 
brainsiomi on a list of words they have heard and read describing Native Ameri- 
cans, African Americans, Asian Americans and Hispanics. The teacher might ini- 
tiate the discussion by listing words and phrases, such as culturally deprived, cul- 
turally disadvantaged, underclass, at-risk students, ghetto, and oriental. The class 
could discuss the connotated and denotated meanings of these words and phrases, 
their origins, and implications about the cultural group described by the words. 
Various T.V. and radio programs, movies, and print media could be helpful in com- 
pleting this activity. Adult and children's books would also be used as material for 
a study of pejorative and berating terms and situations associated with people of 
different cultures. 

4. College and university professors in the developed world could recommend spe- 
cial multicultural television programs and engage in discussions that enhance stu- 
dents' critical thinking about the programs. 

In organizing and carrying out these activities, our students from the developing 
worid can provide valuable perspectives and insights and should be invited to partic- 
ipate. 

In summary, family influence and guidance thai emphasizes academic success, 
reading, and literacy skills can make the difference between progress and non-progress 
as they do in many other less developed, less affluent societies. Beyond that, howev- 




er, once these students enter college adopting the above strategies can help students 
to acquire the literacy skills necessary to become active participants in the techno- 
logical and highly competitive world of the twenty-first century. 
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RESOURCES: CULTURAL DIVERSITY 
DOCUMENTED ON FILM AND VIDEO 



by 

Janice R. Welsch 

Educators have repeatedly called attention to the role of the media in reinforcing 
and thus perpetuating negative stereotypes. Movies and television have been partic- 
ularly questioned and challenged with television being singled out not only because 
of its content, but also because of its pervasiveness and its subtle, even insidious, blend 
of news, fiction, documentaries, talk and game shows, sports, and advertising (Rap- 
ping, 1987, pp. 9- 1 2). Homogenization and stereotyping are part of the shorthand the 
mass media employ in their quest for profit. Essentially money-making enterprises 
demand-ng huge capital investments, commercial movies and television must appeal 
to millions of viewers to be financially sound. The breadth of their appeal often de- 
pends on gross caricaturization of individuals and groups, of issues and ideas, and a 
confirmation not only of the status quo (Rapping, p. 14-16), but also of implausible 
standards of normalcy and achievement (Kilboume, 1989). Advertisements glibly 
link individual products in cause-effect relationships to romance, self-esteem, beau- 
ty, popularity, sexuality, and success while situation comedies and primetime dramas 
offer quick and easy solutions to myriads of problems and conflicts within hour or 
half-hour formats, and game shows promi.se wealth and momentary celebrity to "or- 
dinary" people. Whether advertisement, drama, comedy, talk show, or newscast, with- 
in these formats, individuals become characters who are defined by conventions, with- 
in parameters easily recognized and categorized, but also limiting, unambiguous, and 
superficial. 

The commercial imperative driving most of the media demands that we and our 
students become visually literate, able to assess and critique the audio-visual data so 
frequently and insistently inviting us to accept their basically hegemonic worldview. 
We need to develop the critical skills to read and evaluate not only the overt repre- 
sentations and positions but also the underlying values and perspectives we are of- 
fered. As part of the societal curriculum (Cortez, 198 1), mass media have had a role 
in shaping attitudes and behaviors that help determine the interaction among cultur- 
ally diverse individuals and groups (Adams, 1991, pp. 94-96). Because media mo- 
gals generally adopt lowest-common-denominator perspectives and choose what is 
most likely to increase their financial rewards (i.e., power), mass media most often re- 
inforce dominant cultural values, leaving people outside the capitalist, patriarchal pow- 
er structure with predominantly negative media messages about themselves and their 
actual as well as potential places within society. 

The tendency of mass media to explore fictional and nonfictional situations and 
issues through stories and dramas that focus on individuals rather than groups also 
helps perpetuate the existing hierarchical structure favoring European American males. 
This is particularly evident in docudramas, fictionalized, melodramatic narratives 
based on actual individuals and events and situations. Such narratives reinforce the 
individualism at the center of the U. S. enterprise (Rapping, p. 21 ) while also under- 



cutting cooperative political and social action. Like so much that is related to the me- 
dia, we have here a double-edged sword in as much as their appeal can encompass the 
affective as well as the intellectual, the emotional and the rational. The danger is that 
in the interest of drama, emotional appeals are allowed to outweigh intellectual en- 
gagement: issues and events that have significant political and social implications for 
large numbers of people are seen and responded to as the personal problems of i^so- 
lated individuals (Rapping, p. 2 1). Challenges to the underlying social structures that 
perpetuate the situations are thus averted. 

Nichols, in Representing Reality (1991), indicates that in the case of documen- 
taries, because of viewer expectations, "empathetic identification with characters... will 
remain tenuous [while] intellectual and emotional engagement with a topic, issue, or 
problem will gain in prominence..." (p. 3 1). Yet he too recognizes that a focus on in- 
dividuals, whether chosen "because of their ability to perform engagingly before the 
camera or for their representativeness'' is likely to subvert or limit attempts to see them 
as typical (p. 144-45). In one way or another they are likely to be exceptional, with 
their individuality paradoxically working against their being recognized as represen- 
tatives of a community or group and their circumstances indicative of larger social is- 
sues. An additional paradox is that to be judged of sufficient interest to the large au- 
diences mass media demand, situations and issues (i.e., poverty, homelessness, racism, 
sexual harassment, homophobia) must reach the level of tragedy or be critical to a 
large number of people (Nichols, p. 1 1 ). To represent the breadth of the situation risks 
losing sight of the individuals affected while exploring the situation through the lives 
of a few individuals risks losing sight of the magnitude of the problem and its caus- 
es. 

The occasional commercial programs and productions that challenge the position 
of the dominant class by presenting alternative perspectives are generally possible 
only within parameters that do not question the fundamental economic and political 
structure of our country (Rapping, p. 15-16). Within those boundaries and often in re- 
sponse to activists' prodding, however, the range of representations of people of col- 
or, women, gays and lesbians, persons with disabilities, and the poor has been ex- 
panded during the last two decades. We have also learned through structuralist and 
post- structuralist criticism to **read against the grain'' (to borrow a phrase from femi- 
nist film and literary criticism) and to appropriate media programs to affirm the val- 
ues of traditionally marginalized groups. By shifting the emphasis of the plot or the 
importance of various characters, by looking at the fissures or contradictions inherent 
in programs that simultaneously try to champion equality and competition, democra- 
tic principles and capitalist priorities, or by simply viewing a program through the lens 
of a marginalized position, we can sometimes co-opt mainstream media messages to 
make them work for us. Doing so makes available a variety of media material that 
can promote awareness and appreciation of cultural diversity. Segments of 4^ Hours, 
Primetime, Frontline, 20/20, newscasts, even situation comedies, for example, can 
serve multicultural education when examined and critiqued in terms of their presen- 
tation of issues related to diversity. 

In securing more affirmative and productive media representation, adopting sub- 
versive or alternate viewing strategies is not enough. For groups that have been mis- 
represented or underrep resented, producing films and videos that counter the stereo- 




types of mainstream media is also important. The Civil Rights and Women's Move- 
ments of the 1960s and 1970s created enough of an impact to open, if ever so slight- 
ly, the doors of Hollywood as well as of commercial and public broadcasting to African 
Americans and women and more recently to Latinos/Latinas, Asian Americans, Na- 
tive Americans, persons with disabilities, gays and lesbians, and the elderly. Roots, 
Eyes on the Prize, Star Trek and Star Trek: The Next Generation, Til Fly Away, Stand 
and Deliver, Children of a Lesser God, Dim Sum, Girl Friends, Drugstore Cowboy, 
Boyz n the Hood, Rambling Rose, and Thunderheart are among the works that reflect 
through production personnel as well as on-screen representations greater positive 
awareness of the cultural diversity within our country. Such successes are still ex- 
ceptional and usually partial since no matter who is behind or in front of the camera, 
an eye on the bottom line, on salability, inevitably leads to compromise. 

Typically, when working in Hollywood, African Americans and other filmmakers 
of color are **expected to produce films of victimization, films that trace the oppres- 
sion that their peoples have suffered" (Rich, 1992, p. 60) and continue to suffer, rather 
than their triumphs, strengths, and beauty. David Nicholson, founding editor of the 
Black Film Review, makes this point more strongly: 

While it is true that there are many films by Black filmmakers coming from Hol- 
lywood, only a fool would call it progress. The doors have been opened — ihough 
my guess is that they will not remain open long. Many of the films released in 
1990 and 1991 celebrate the worst aspects of Black culture, (p. 120) 
The opportunities independent production affords contrast with the limited possibili- 
ties of Hollywood. 

Even though the Civil Rights Movement preceded the Women's Movement, the 
latter was the first to adopt film, and later video, as an important tool in realizing its 
aims. Some of the earliest feminist films were cathartic expressions of anger, even 
rage, as women explored the inequity of their positions within society. Others inves- 
tigated, from a feminist point of view, issues and situations of particular significance 
to women and served as catalysts for discussion and consciousness raising. Some cel- 
ebrated women's creativity and varied talents while others reviewed important his- 
torical events and periods through research, archival material, and interviews that doc- 
umented women's ongoing ana multifaceted contributions and involvement in the 
public as well as the private realms of our society. 

As feminist and civil rights movements (hooks, 1 984. pp. 29-3 1 ) have continued, 
the range of participants as well as the variety of independent film and video produc- 
tions has increased. For example, while feminist fi Im and video makers have primarily 
produced documentary and avant-garde works, African American filmmakers have 
developed more fiction films and videos even though they have usually been limited 
to financial, distribution, and exhibition venues like those available to documentari- 
ans and experimental film and video makers. Whether fictional or factual, tradition- 
al or experimental in content or form, the works focus on similar issues of self-iden- 
tification and validation. Independence in each instance has allowed film and video 
makers greater freedom in subject matter as well as treatment. Independence has not, 
however, eliminated the paradoxes related to film and video making that were men- 
tioned above, though with less pressure to appeal to millions of viewers, the inde- 
pendents can define both their intended audiences and their ideology more straight- 
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fonvardly and narrowly and acknowledge the paradoxes within which they are oper- 
ating. 

For example, Robert Epstein and Jeffrey Friedman's Common Threads: Stones 
from the Quilt (1989). a documentary about the AIDS epidemic, successfully bridges 
the gap between a focus that invites an affective viewer response to individuals and 
an awareness of an issue's impact on millions of people's lives. The tape does this 
through extended inter\'iews with several people who have lost loved ones — spouse, 
partner, friend, or child — and in two instances have themselves contracted AIDS. The 
interviews are intercut with one another as the interviewers talk about various stages 
of the disease and its effects on the person who has it and on their relationships. The 
stories thus unfold around AIDS related issues as well as around individuals. Peri- 
odically, brief segments of reporter-physician interviews and news reports are inter- 
jected, and subtitles regularly provide the specific number of cases as this increases 
year to year. The balance between individual experience and the magnitude of the cri- 
sis for our society is maintained when the AIDS quilt is displayed in the nation 's Capi- 
tol. The camera scans the individual personalized panels but also keeps us aware of 
the quilt's size while friends and relatives read the names of those represented in the 
quilt. 

A certain number of independent productions, as indicated above, express anger 
or explore inequities within society. Examples include Charles Burnett's first feature. 
Killer of Sheep ( 1 978), a fictional portrait of the grueling and dispiriting life of a work- 
ing-class African American: the Heramedia Collective's./z^i7 Because of Who We Are 
( 1 986), an examination of the violence directed at lesbians: Lee Grant's The Wiilmar 
8 (1980), a documentary chronicling a strike by eight female bank employees in a 
small Minnesota community; Kathryn High's multi-genre / Need Your Full Cooper- 
ation (i989), a depiction of the relationship between women and the medical profes- 
sion: Deborah Gee's Slayinf^ the Dragon (1987), an overview of the media images of 
Asian women; Marion Rigg's Color Adjustment ( 1991), a study of how television net- 
works have portrayed black/white relations since the Civil Rights Movement: and 
Mona Smith's Honored by the Moon ( 1990), an exploration of traditional roles gay 
men and lesbians have played in Native American culture and of the current concern 
about AIDS among Native Americans. 

Other independent films and videos reclaim and celebrate aspects of specific cul- 
tures that have been overiooked by mainstream media. Among these works arc a wide 
range of biographical sketches as well as historical reassessments that include Elena 
Featherston's Vision of thv Spirit: Portrait of Alice Walker (1989): George Niercn- 
berg's Say Amen Somebody ( 1983), combining depictions of Willie Mae Ford Smith 
and Thomas A. Dorsey with an exuberant celebration of gospel music: Robert Epstein 
and Richard Schniechen's The Times of Harvey Milk ( 1 984), documenting the life and 
death of this openly gay politician: Kate Horsficld, Neyeda Garcia- Ferrez, and Bran- 
da Miller's Ana Mcndieta: Fue^o de Tierra (1987), portraying the life and work of 
the Cuban- American artist: Pat Ferrero's Hearts and Minds: A Social History of Nine- 
teenth-Century Women and Quilts (1988): and Julie Dash's Daughters of the Dust, a 
beautifully realized family drama set on the Gullah Sea Islands at the beginning of this 
century. / 
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Dashes film, despite numerous production setbacks, is a stunning evocation of a 
specific strand of African American tradition. Cinematography, locations, decor, cos- 
tumes, pacing, and narrative attest to Dash's commitment to her African American 
heritage but also to her directorial skills. Her commitment and skill compensated for 
inadequate funding and continual budget crises. Tight budgets seem to be an integral 
part of independent film and video production, yet the works that result are often tech- 
nically polished. This is not always so, but budgets, technical skills, and Hollywood- 
type production values are not necessarily what determine the works' effectiveness. 
Some that can be faulted for shaky camera work, inadequate lighting, or poor sound 
quality are more compelling than highly polished commercial productions because of 
the passion, honesty, and urgency conveyed and the particular perspective and infor- 
mation shared. An example is Mary Tiseo and Carol Greenwald's We Will Not Be 
Beaten (1987), a video in which women at a domestic violence shelter share their sto- 
ries. The impact of the women*s unaffected, frank testimony is actually strengthened 
by the production limitations of the project, the rawness of the footage paralleling the 
starkness of the testimony. Another example is Alexandra Juhasz's project. We Care: 
A Video for Care -Providers of People Affected by AIDS ( 1990). The video was writ- 
ten, shot, and edited by low-income women of color who are care-providers for indi- 
viduals with AIDS and whose interest in video production was far more pragmatic 
than aesthetic or technical. 

An audience's interest in the subject matter of a film and video is often key to 
whether or not production values play a significant role in a film s reception — an ad- 
vantage artist-activists identified with civil rights movement and equity issues enjoy 
periodically since their audiences are frequently intensely interested in their material. 
Friendly audiences cannot, of course, always be assumed, however, since education 
is an important goal of activist film and video makers; they want to reach people new 
to the issues or with different, even opposing ideas and positions. For such viewers, 
lack of technical polish must be counterbalanced by compensating strengths: the 
charisma of the participants, the logic of the arguments, the relevance of the informa- 
tion, the freshness or force of the viewpoint. This last point is paniculariy significant 
and potentially another double-edged sword because new approaches to the media, 
new ways of using film and video, Dr unfamiliar viewpoints can be alienating as well 
as intriguing. How the works are introduced is often critical in assuring an audience 
that is willing to entertain the possibility of finding value in a form as well as in con- 
tent that is different or unfamiliar and not immediately accessible. In educational set- 
tings this means providing a context and some viewing guidance so students will be 
receptive enough to struggle with the format and to consider the new ideas. 

Getting independent films and videos that present perspectives, models, and his- 
torical reassessments of groups traditionally under- or misrepresented by mainstream 
media to audiences — whether friendly, neutral, or potentially hostile — has not been 
easy. Some of the work reaches network, cable, or public broadcasting and public ac- 
cess channels through special programs. Often, it is marketed by its maker or through 
a distribution company specializing in alternative (as opposed to mainstream) media. 
Distributors frequently <^hare the commitment of the film and video makers and serve 
not only as sources for multicultural films and videos but also as speakers* bureaus 
for the directors, program consultants for users, and funding sources for new works. 




Exemplary in this is Women Make Movies, a source of production grants, program- 
ming assistance, and a growing collection of films and videos by culturally diverse 
women. Among their offerings areTrinh T. Minh-ha^s Surname Viet Given Name Nam 
( 1 989), a documentary study of Vietnamese and Vietnamese- American women in his- 
tory and in contemporary society; 2^inabu Davis's A Powerful Thang i\99\). a dra- 
ma that focuses on a young African American couple's developing relationship; 
Stephanie Antalocy's Trade Secrets: Blue Collar Women Speak Out (1985); Ayoka 
Chenzira's Hair-Piece: A Film for Nappy-Headed People (1985), an animated satire 
that uses lively music, a witty commentary, and clever visuals to explore society's 
standards for beautiful hair; and Pam Tom's Two Lies (1989), a short fictional film de- 
picting the clash between a Chinese-American teenager and her mother who has just 
had plastic surgery to change the shape of her eyes. In addition to their films and 
videos on cultural identity and sex equity in the United States, WMM distributes many 
Latin American documentaries and is expanding its collection of Asian and African 
media. Its commitment to the production, promotion, and distribution of multicul- 
tural independent media by and about women encompasses global as well as domes- 
tic issues. 

Third World Newsreel has also been an especially rich source of multicultural me- 
dia. It produces and distributes multicultural films and videos, trains filmmakers and 
video artists, and coordinates film exhibitions and lecture series. It carries Camille 
Billops and James Hatch's Suzanne, Suzanne (1982), a documentary using interviews 
and the interaction between a mother and daughter to study the long-term damage of 
domestic violence; David Shulman's Race Against Prime Time (1985), an examina- 
tion of how news coverage of a race riot in Miami was constructed; Bill Gunn's Gan- 
ja and Hess, a Vampire film through which its director explores African American 
identity and conflicts between Christianity and African spirituality; and Christine 
Choy's films, including Wlw Killed Vincent Chin (1989, with Renee Tajima), an in- 
vestigation of anti- Asian sentiment in the U. S. through the study of Chin's death and 
the ensuing publicity and trial. Documentary, fiction, and experimental forms are rep- 
resented in a film and video collection that covers historical, political, social, and eco- 
nomic issues in Africa and the Middle East, Latin America and the Caribbean, Asia, 
Europe, and the diverse cultures of the United States. 

Women Make Movies, Third World Newsreel, and many of the other collectives, 
companies, and indi^'iduals that rent and sell multicultural media (see Appendix) are 
convinced of the value of their products as means to greater understanding, aware- 
ness, and appreciation of cultural diversity and can help potential users select films 
for specific courses, programs, or libraries. Because of the range of multicultural ques- 
tions covered, appropriate films and videos, some complete with background infor- 
mation or study guides, can be found for virtually any course or program and can help 
stimulate discussion, broaden p^^rspectives, and intensify engagement with the people 
and issues presented. Whether teaching courses in psychology, sociology, or politi- 
cal science; art, literature, or writing; health, lavy enforcement, agriculture, or eco- 
nomics; physical education, elementary or secondary education; geology, geography, 
or biology; communications, broadcasting, joumalism or business, educators with the 
interest and commitment can effectively build a classroom presentation around a film 
or video. The trick, one that is easily learned, is to integrate the work into the fabric 
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of the course, to study it, prepare students for it, and help them critique it. Following 
screenings with time for journal entries, the completion of study questions, small group 
discussions and/or class discussions can insure dynamic interaction among students 
and between students and the subject of the film or video. 

Often providing both distance and multiple-level appeal, films and videos can take 
us and our students to every comer of the country, introduce us to individuals and 
groups we may never have the privilege of encountering directly, give us a chance to 
explore life styles and value systems unlike our own, put us in contact with the views 
and arguments of experts on every side of an issue. They are an invaluable multicul- 
tural resource that we need to become more adept at tapping. The diversity they pre- 
sent is the diversity that exists within our nation and the world and it is available to us 
whether we teach in an urban or rural setting, small or large, public or private, com- 
munity or four-year institution. That we use these resources is essential if we are to 
ensure their continued availability; by using them we will enrich our own multicul- 
tural experience as well as that of our students. 
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APPENDIX 



MULTICULTURAL FILM AND VIDEO DISTRIBUTORS 

Appleshop 

Appalachian People and Issues 
306 Madison Street 
Whitesburg, KY 41858 
606/633-0108 
FAX: 606/633-1009 

Audio Visual Services 

Pennsylvania State University 

Films and Videos about, for, and by Women 

Audio- Visual Services 

University Park, PA 16802 

814/865-6314 

Black Filmmakers Foundation 

African American Films and Videos 

Tribeca Film Center 

375 Greenwich Street 

New York, NY 10013 

212/941-3944 

FAX: 212/941-4943 

California Newsreel/Resolution Inc. 

African, African American, and Social Issue Films 

149 Ninth Street #420 

San Francisco, CA 94103 

415/621-6196 

FAX: 415/621-6522 

Cambridge Documentar\' Films 
Films That Challenge 
P.O. Box 385 
Cambridge, MA 02139 
615/354-3677 

Cinema Guild 

Social Issue and Independent Media 
1697 Broadway, Suite 803 
New York, NY 10019 
212/246-5522 
FAX: 212/246-5525 



Cross Current Media/N AATA 

Supports and distributes productions by and about Asian/Pacific Americans 

346 Ninth Street, 2nd Floor 

San Francisco, CA 94103 

415/552-9550 

FAX: 415/863-7428 

Filmakers Library, Inc. 

Women's Issues for the 90s/Latin America on Film/Social and Political Issues 

124 East 40th Street 

New York, NY 10016 

212/808-4980 

FAX: 212/808-4983 

First Run/Icarus Films 
Multicultural Educational Media 
200 Park Avenue South, Suite 1319 
New York, NY 10003 
212/674-3375 

Mypheduh Films, Inc. 

African and African American Independent Cinema 
48 O Street, N.E. 
Wasi'rngton, D.C. 20002 
202/529-0220 

National Black Programming Consortium 
Acquires and distributes African American Media 
1266 E. Broad Street 
Columbus, OH 43205 
614/252-0921 

Native American Public Broadcasting Consortium 

Creates, acquires, promotes, and distributes Native American programming 

P.O. Box 8311 

1800 North 33rd Street 

Lincoln, NE 6850M311 

402/472-3522 

FAX: 402/472- 17S5 

New Day Films 

Social Issues Media 

121 West 27th Street, Suite 902 

New York. NY 10001 

212/645-8210 

FAX: 212/645-8652 
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Paper Tiger Television 

Shows Made by Women/Social Issues 

339 Lafayette Street 

New York, NY 10012 

212/420-9045 

Third World Newsreel 

Multicultural Independent Film and Video Services 

335 West 38th Street, 5th Floor 

New York, NY 10018 

212/947-9277 

FAX: 212/594-6217 

Video Data Bank at The School of the Art Institute of Chicago 

Documentar>' and Experimental Videos 

280 S. Columbus Drive 

Chicago, IL 60603 

312/443-3793 

William Greaves Productions, Inc. 
African American and Latino Voices 
230 West 55th Street, 26th Floor 
New York, NY 10019 
212/265-6150 or 800/874-8314 
FAX: 212/315-0027 

Women Make Movies 
Multicultural Independent Media 
225 Lafayette Street, Suite 206 
New York, NY 10012 
212/925-0606 
FAX: 212/925-2052 




FURTHER RESOURCES 



Asian Cinevision 

Publishes The Asian American Media Reference Guide 
32 East Broadway 
New York. NY 10002 
212/925-8685 

Black Film Center/Archive 
Research Library and Information 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47405 
812/335-2684 or 812/335-3874 

Cine Festival 

Resource for Latino Media 
L^OO Guadalupe Street 
San Antonio, TX 78207-55 1 9 
512/271-3151 

Media Alternatives Project 
Independent Media Infomiation 
Avery Teacher Center/NYU 
70 Washington Sq. So., 2nd Fl. 
New York. NY 1 00 1 2 

Media Network 

Advocate for Multicultural and Social Issues Media 

Sponsors conferences and newsletters 
39 W. 14th Street, Suite 403 
New York, NY 10011 
212/929-2663 

Museum of the American Indian 
Film and Video Center 

Publishes Native American Films and Videos 
3753 Broadway at I55lh Street 
New York, NY 10032 
212/283-2420 
FAX: 212/491-9302 

National Latino Community Center 

Produces and disseminates Latino-themed TV Programs 
440! Sunset Blvd. 
Los Angeles, CA 90027 
2LV669-5083 
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MULTICULTURAL MUSIC: PHILOSOPHY 
AND LEARNING STRATEGIES 



by 

Donald W. Roach 

Most music departments across the country now offer or are considering offering 
a course or courses in World Musics. This is traditionally an area of music history 
called ethnonTiUsicology, and it acquaints both music majors and the general student 
with the music of cultures throughout the world. As the peoples of the world grow 
closer through television, film, telecommunication, travel, inter-country student ex- 
changes and international business ventures, it becomes highly desirable for us to un- 
derstand and appreciate the cultures of many countries as well as those within our own 
pluralistic society. This does not mean Western musical traditions need be reduced in 
importance in the total music instruction of students, but that a greater awareness of 
all music cultures can evolve to enhance and enrich our appreciation of the cultures 
of the United States, cultures that reflect the influence of its citizens from all conti- 
nents. 

Philosophy 

Although students may learn of other people's cultures through the study of his- 
tory, language, anthropology, geography, politics, and other disciplines, music seems 
a natural avenue for building knowledge and appreciation of world cultures. Ander- 
son and Campbell (1989) regard music as a unique means for understanding a wide 
variety of cultures. They stress the musics of Asia, Africa, the Middle East, South 
America and the Caribbean, as well as ethnic music of North America (Appalachian, 
American Indian, African American) and the ethnic music of European nations. Camp- 
bell ( 199 1 ), in tracing the rise of western culture from the Greeks and Romans to the 
European states from the Renaissance through the twentieth century, advocates mu- 
:>ic learning from a cross-cultural perspective and not only compares Western Euro- 
pean music culture with the music cultures of Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and Latin 
America but also demonstrates how these different musical traditions influence each 
other. It is evident that folk and popular music as well as art music borrow much from 
each other and from the diverse music traditions of different nations. A case in point 
is the African influence in jazz as it has developed in the United States. Another is 
the Latin rhythm in symphonic music and current popular musics. Aaron Copland, 
for example, incorporates Mexican folk tunes and idioms into El Salon Mexico, and 
in the nineteenth century, the French composer Bizet borrowed a musical style and 
story from Spain in composing his opera Carmen. 

Much folk or ethnic music, according to Ncttl (1990), has been passed on from 
one generation to the next by oral tradition. The songs, dances, and instrumcntals were 
not written down in musical notation, but interest in these traditional musical forms 
was strong enough to give rise to ethnomusicology. An area of musicology developed 
10 preserve the musical heritage of all countries of the worid, ethnomusicology shows 
how these musics mirror their national origins. This is evident in the folk music of 
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this country; it reflects European, African, Native American, and Latin American as 
well as Asian influences, with each wave of immigrants adding something u. their 
own unique musical traditions lo it. 

Just as most folk music has identifiable rhythms and tempos as well as unique 
melodic and harmonic features, so many are identifiable because of the instruments 
associated with them. The bagpipe, for example, distinguishes the music of Scotland 
and Ireland while the sitar is identified with Indian music, and the koto, shakahachi, 
and sham isen with Japan. Yet on another level, we find string instruments, wood flutes, 
and drums in a wide array of forms and variations in many countries. As Nettl (1992) 
states, world music is a -^roup of musics that are distinctive, yet have enough in com- 
mon to borrow from and influence each other. 

Nettl (1992) presents a relativistic view of the worth of all musics and challenges 
the tendency among some academics in the United States to think that Western high 
art music is the only music worth propagating. Mozart's Marriage of Figaro certain- 
ly conveys a message in a highly organized, artistic, and polished manner by Westem 
standards. We cannot compare American Indian music played on a wood flute with 
Mozart's work for many instruments and voices using the same value scale, but we 
can value each in its own right and can study each within the contexts of the societies 
in which they were created and in which they are performed. We can expect such ex- 
plorations to lead to greater understanding and appreciation of those societies, their 
uniqueness as well as their similarity to our own. 

Titon, et al. (1992) remarks that music is a way of life. It is uplifting to the hu- 
man spirit. Ethnomusiciology is to him "a study of people making music,'' either cre- 
ating music (composing) or recreating music (performing). He suggests that students 
should be alive to all musics. Blackwood (1991) combines the study of fine an mu- 
sic with both the folk traditions of various cultures and the popular music traditions 
of those cultures. Obviously the media of television, films, and recordings have spread 
popular musical cultures throughout the world, thus influencing the music cultures of 
all countries. Nettl (1985) points out how the spread of Westem culture has affected 
musics around the world. In Japan symphony orchestras perform Westem art music 
next door to performances of traditional Japanese singers, dancers, and instrument 
players. Down the street we can hear the sounds of youth "rock" music imported from 
the West. Even the totalitarian regimes in what was the Soviet Union have succumbed 
to Westem popular music. This music, however, reflects multiple influences. Ob- 
serve, for instance, how many African American, Asian, and Hispanic recording artists 
prevail today in pop music. 

In the past several years, universities have begun requiring a course in multicul- 
tural music, along with similar courses in other disciplines, as a part of students' gen- 
eral education. Many teacher education majors who will teach in the public schools 
are required to know more of our pluralistic society in order to teach successfully in 
varying cultural environments. The music student and the genera^ student in univer- 
sities can gain significant insights into world cultures through a study of each culture's 
music, its songs, instruments, and dances. Perhaps a greater tolerance and apprecia- 
tion of other cultures will evolve to counter some of the racism and bias that still plague 
our society and to make us all more human. 



Learning Strategies 

There are many significant and varied approaches to presenting multicultural mu- 
sic to university students. The following guidelines will help to highlight successful 
learning strategies. 

1. Begin to teach where the students are. The general student is well aware of 
current popular music styles from exposure to recordings, television, and film, as well 
as live performances of pop artists. The instructor may point out the common sounds 
employed in jazz, rock, spirituals, and soul music and the direct connection this cur- 
rent music has to African dance, drumming, and solo and group chanting. The older 
music, employing drums, rattles, and bells, may be studied to discover commonalities 
with the current pop music idioms. Likewise, the influence of Latin America can be 
studied through listening to current pop Latin styles and comparing them to ethnic mu- 
sic of Mexico, the West Indies, and South American countries. These in turn can be 
studied in the context of Spanish influences. 

2. Utilize existing resources on the campus. Many universities have large num- 
bers of international students who may well Sf>eak about and demonstrate the music, 
instruments, and dance of their native cultures, possibly with the fascinating addition 
of authentic dress. Other resources include professors who can offer information and 
the skills of singing, playing, or dancing for students. Most universities sponsor pro- 
grams over the year which feature folk groups from Africa, Mexico, India, Japan, Rus- 
sia, or other diverse cultures. Students may be required to attend these as a pan of 
course requirements. 

3. Use videotapes, probably the next best musical resource after live performance. 
There are excellent videos available for almost any cultural group. Often filmed on 
location in the particular country whose music is featured, the tapes provide both the 
sound of songs, instruments, and dances, but also the costumes and settings common 
to the specific culture. Other useful videos are those recorded by native musicians on 
university campuses with ethnomusic departments. Filmstrips and recordings also 
help students understand the melodies, rhythms, harmonies, and forms of various mu- 
sics. Each culture has a certain tone quality or timbre which makes it easily identifi- 
able. Testing of students often involves differentiating among the varied tone quali- 
ties of several cultures. 

4. Assign short papers on a particular musical culture. This may be a valuable 
learning experience for students who wish to delve more deeply into a culture. The 
research can be presented by the students in class in summary fashion. 

5. Assign small groups to research a musical culture. The information discovered 
may be presented in committee format with a chairperson guiding the discussion and 
class members asking questions of participants. The music of American Indians, the 
West Indies, Israel, Indonesia, or Iran, or the theatrical music traditions of Peking 
Opera and Japanese Kabuki Theater should prove interesting. 

6. Have students study a composer such as Aaron Copland (USA), Villa-Lobos 
(Brazil), Tchaikowski (Russia), Vaughan-Williams (United Kingdom), William Grant 
Still (African American), 0-Yo (Japan), Brahms (Germany), and Carios Chavez (Mex- 
ico) to discover how each used the folk music of their own countries in their compo- 
sitions. 
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7. Examine the lives of musical artists or groups for the diverse cultural influences 
on theircompositions and performances. Harry Bellafonte (Jamaica), Segovia(Spain), 
Louis Armstrong (African American), Woodie Guthrie (USA), Scott Joplin (Airican 
American), and Ravi Shankar (India) are well worth researching for their musical con- 
tributions to our culture. 

8. Research the folk instruments of a particular culture. This could include the 
gamelan of Indonesia, the koto of Japan, the drums of Ghana, the mbira (thumb pi- 
ano) of Zimbabwe, the balalaika of Russia, the bagpipe of Scotland, the maracas and 
castanets of Mexico. It is useful to provide hands-on experiences on some of these 
instruments native to the culture studied. 

9. Assign individual research projects that require students to study one culture 
in great detail, examining not only the music of the culture, but also the religion, econ- 
omy, geography, language, politics, and other features of the total culture. When study- 
ing the music of a given culture, invite speakers from various disciplines to explore 
other aspects of the culture with the class. 

Evaluation of the students' learning may be done with verbal tests of information 
and listening tests of musics of each culture studied. Students may also be evaluated 
on attendance at and responses to multicultural music programs during the semester, 
the hope being that students will continue hearing/seeing such programs in the future. 
Individual papers and group projects may also be evaluated. However, the real test of 
the course's effectiveness is whether it has affected the student's attitude toward mul- 
ticulturism in the United States — an outcome far more difficult to evaluate. This will 
be reflected by words and actions which help promote respect for humankind. 
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WHY "RACE'' HAS NO PLACE IN 
MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 

by 

Bern P. Allen 
J. Q. Adams 

The concept "race" boasts a long history of use in the characterization of human 
affairs, but enjoys a relatively short history of critical examination (Weizmann, Wiener, 
Wiesenthal & Ziegler, 1990). There does appear to be some consensus regarding a 
broad, global definition of "race'' as applied to humans: a "race'' is a subspecies of 
Homo sapiens that, because of i* > geographical isolation and resultant "inbreeding,'' 
possesses certain traits that distinguish it from other groups of Homo sapiens (Mon- 
tagu, 1969; Zuckerman, 1990). The definition implies that a race develops a some- 
what unique "gene pool" that is characterized by incidences of gene variations dif- 
ferent from other groups of Homo sapiens (Hirsch, 1963). It also implies that there 
exists a set of criteria (e.g., skin color, hair texture) that cleariy differentiate one "race" 
from anotiier. Yet, in practice, the definition is sometimes ignored and often tv/isted 
to fit a commentator's ideological position (Montagu, 1952; Zuckerman, 1990). More 
important, researchers and writers who use the term "race" often neglect three im- 
portant considerations. First, they rarely specify the criteria they employ to differen- 
tiate among races. Second, they often fail to consider variability within a racial cate- 
gory on traits of interest (e.g., criminal behavior) or on conformance to criteria 
(Lewontin, Rose & Kamin, 1984). Third, they infrequently address the overiap be- 
tween one "race" and the next on traits and criteria. 

Because of these deficiencies, the literature on race and its supposed correlates is 
suspect from a scientific point of view for two important reasons. First, articles on 
theory or research involving race are characterized by terminological confusion. For 
example, Rushton (1988a) uses "Black** and "Negroid*' interchangeably despite the 
faci (hat some groups he regards as "non-Negroid" are darker on average than some 
he regards as ' Negroid" (Zuckerman, 1990). Further, even though African Ameri- 
cans "represent unknown admixtures" of European, African, and other ancestry. Rush- 
ton (1988a) lumps them together with other groups he calls "Negroid" (Zuckerman, 
1990, p. 1298). Second, in violation of normal, scientific taxonomic practice, "race" 
researchers and theorists tend 'o neglect the three important considerations mentioned 
above. Again, prime examples are provided by Rushton's articles purposing to show 
that "Mongoloids" exceed "Caacasoids" who, in tunn, exceed "Negroids" in posses- 
sion of traits that are valued in Western society (e.g., intelligence). In several current 
articles concerning the alleged racial hierarchy (1988a, 1988b, 1989a, 1989b) he fails 
to present the criteria he u^es to differentiate among the so-called "races" to which he 
alludes, assuming any are utilized. (Recently [ 1 99 1 ) he countered this charge by mak- 
ing reference to- —and misinterpreting — a popular science article). In addition, he fails 
to consider variability within "races" or overiap among "races" even when prompted 
by critics (Lynn, 1989a, 1989b; Zuckerman, 1991 ; Zuckerman & Brody, 1988). Ellis 
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(1988) displays the same neglect when he attempts to examine racial differences in 
criminal behavior. 

Theory and research involving the notion of race will never be scientifically sound 
until 1 ) consensually accepted criteria for differentiation among races are developed 
and actually shown to erect clear boundaries between one *Yace'* and the next; 2) vari- 
ability within **races" on criteria and traits is adequately reconciled with assumptions 
of intraracial homogeneity; and 3) overiap among races on criteria and traits is rec- 
onciled with the assumption that *Yaces" are meaningfully distinct. Until these stip- 
ulations are regulariy and consistently met, the practices of *'race*' theorists and re- 
searchers remain analogous to unacceptable zoological practices. Imagine a zoologist 
who describes some organism as a *Mizard'* without referring to a consensually ac- 
cepted classification system «o that variation within the category in question is rec- 
ognized and overlap with categories containing similar organisms can be considered. 
Such a zoologist would be dismissed by colleagues, as should **race'' theorists and re- 
searchers who display analogous practices. 

In an article that is among the most serious challenges to the misuse of "race*' 
found in the current literature, Zuckerman (1990) offers examples consistent with the 
above analysis. He cites an investigation by deVries and Sameroff (1984) into tem- 
perament among three African tribes: Kikuyu, Digo, and Masai. Activity level, rhyth- 
micity, approach/withdrawal, adaptability, intensity of reaction, threshold of response 
to stimulation, mood, distractibility, and persistence were measured in infants. In gen- 
eral these several groups were quite different from one another on all but the thresh- 
old measure. This research aptly demonstrates high variability on traits of interest 
with a so-called "race.'* With such high within-*Yace" variability, it seems foolish to 
characterize the assumed African-based *'race" by reference to any of these traits (save 
possibly threshold). In fact, the African "race" — so-called "Negroids" — displays so 
much within-"race" variability on so many dimensions that even those struck neariy 
blind by racism should be able to detect it with the naked eye: witness the Pygmy and 
the Watusi (Zuckerman, 1990). Also interesting is deVries and Sameroff 's reference 
to the Masai as "genetically distinct" from the other groups (p. 83). Here one group 
that is supposed to be of the same "race" as the other two is distinguished genetical- 
ly, implying "racial distinction." Assuming that the Masai group is of a different "race'' 
than tne other two, it should be more diherent from the other groups than they are 
from each other, but it is not. DeVries and Sameroff 's conclusion that differing de- 
velopmental environments shaped the observed differences in temperament seems 
warranted. 

Zuckerman ( 1 990) also looks at cross-cultural work by Barrett and Eysenck ( 1 984) 
that Rushton (1988a) views as supporting his thesis. He focuses on a particular per- 
sonality measure ignored by Rushton — Psychoticism (P), a measure of psychopathy 
or social nonconformity on which "Mongoloids" should be lowest, followed by "Cau- 
casoids" with "Negroids" highest, according to Rushton, In fact, among men in the 
Barrett/Eysenck samples, Australians and residents of Hong Kong were among the 
highest on P. For women, Yugoslavians and Indians (from India and classed as "white") 
were high on P. In addition, Zuckerman examined Euclidian distances data for all 
measures used by Barrett and Eysenck in combination Rushton 's racial hierarchy 
theory would hypothesize that groups belonging to each of the three major "racial" 
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categories should be ''close*' to each other in the Euclidian space, but distant from 
groups belonging to other ''races/' In fact, "Mongoloids'' are scattered over the en- 
tire Euclidian range (arbitrarily set at -100 to +100), as were "Caucasoids'' and "Ne- 
groids," whether subjects were male or female. For example, residents of China were 
at the top of the range (-100) while Japanese were near the bottom (+70). For females, 
Nigerians were near the top of the range (-60), while Ugandans were at the bottom 
(+100). 

The authors recently conducted two exercises during a workshop in order to demon- 
strate some of these points regarding race. In the initial exercise, attendees were asked 
to complete a "registration form." At the bottom of the form was a list of 27 labels 
for various sources of identification, some focusing on '*race" (e.g., white), some on 
religion (e.g., Jewish), some on ancestral origin (e.g., European), and some on ethnic 
background (e.g., Mexican). Attendees were asked to check '*ali that apply to you." 
The exercise was to get a rough estimate of how salient is "race" as a source of iden- 
tity both absolutely and relative to other sources. [For this and the exercise described 
below readers should remember that the purpose was to illustrate some points re- 
garding race, not to support any scientific hypothesis: the sample was small and un- 
representative of U. S. citizens and the analysis was informal.] Of the 18 attendees 
who completed the exercise, 17 indicated a racial designation as applicable to them- 
selves. This result illustrates the possibility that "racial" identification may be promi- 
nent among people's sources of identification. However, all 18 used multiple desig- 
nations, including religion and ancestral origin. Also, 13 of 18 identified themselves 
by the label '* American," a designation that is ambiguous with regard to race and the 
other sources of identification. Aside from '*white," "American," and "European," 5 
attendees identified themselves as '^Native American," but two of them were almost 
certainly referring to "Hawaiian." In sum, sources of identification were multiple: all 
respondents identified themselves in at least two ways, most in three or more ways. 
Obviously race was not necessarily most prominent on attendees' minds when they 
were asked to identify themselves. The weight of ail the other sources may, for many 
individuals, outweigh race by a considerable margin (gender, parental status, occupa- 
tional status, and marital status were not included on the list). 

In a second exercise, attendees were asked to examine and rank a list of 28 racial 
designations gleaned from various sources. This and the previous list did overiap, but 
minimally. Attendees were instructed to take the position of the "typical American" 
while they completed the ranking task. The designation representing the group with 
highest status "in our society" was to be given the rank of one ("1"). The group with 
lowest status was to receive the rank of 28. After this task was completed, attendees 
were asked to classify the 28 designations into three or more categories of their own 
choosing. 

Because it is still the case that the typical American is "white," and "whites" con- 
tinue to occupy most positions of power in the U. S. as a whole, one would expect that 
"white" or the equivalent labels ("Caucasian" and "Caucasoid") would be most often 
given high (1-5) ranks (Allen, 1975, 1976; Allen & Niss, 1990). Indeed, of the 21 at- 
tendees who completed this exercise, 7 did rank each of the "white" categories high. 
Perhaps surprij mgly, the instruction "take the position of a typical American" was ig- 
nored by many attendees who apparently ranked their own '^racial" designation high. 
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For example, people of Asian and Pacific Island ancestry were disproportionately rep- 
resented among attendees, and designations fitting these two categories were also dis- 
proportionately ranked high. Also, the attendees' rankings may be viewed as depart- 
ing somewhat from reality in the U. S. To illustrate this point, 9 of 2 1 attendees ranked 
**Native-Americans'' (or American Indians) high, when objectively — and unfortu- 
nately — this group does not enjoy high status. Such is apparently the case regardless 
of whether the reference is to indigenous Americans on the Mainland or in Hawaii. 

On the classification task, attendees used from three to nine categories (the mean 
number of 4.43 and the mode was 3). Inspection of these categories failed to reveal 
any consensus with regard to racial classification. Categories involving skin "color'' 
were used by 8 of 21 attendees, but there was little else by way of trends across at- 
tendees' classification systems. Whether the reference was to labels for categories or 
to contents of categories, no two attendees showed anything close to exact agreement 
in classifications. Further, while a given label was placed in a given category of des- 
ignations by a given attendee, it was placed in a different category by another attendee. 
For example, *'Arab" was sometimes classed with *'B lacks'' and sometimes with 
"whites." Two attendees even lumped "Arab'' together with "Hebrew'' and "Slavic" 
(one of the two added "Latino"). Indians (from India) were sometimes placed with 
Asian groups and sometimes with various other groups: with Africans, with Pacific 
Islanders, in an "other" category, or ignored altogether. Filipinos were sometimes re- 
garded as Asian and sometimes as Pacific Islanders. All things considered, these well- 
educated, intelligent, and relatively sophisticated attendees who, by virtue of their oc- 
cupations and "minority" status were very sensitive to and informed about racial 
matters, were just as unable to agree on criteria as are the "experts" who study "racial" 
issues. One can only wonder how confused and inconsistent are "typical Americans" 
in their use of the term "race." 

The authors have argued that notions of "race" are confused, inconsistent, and sci- 
entifically unsound. Part of the problem may be that research and writing involving 
"race" and its supposed genetically controlled correlates have often been done by in- 
dividuals who are not trained in anthropology (Montagu, 1952, 1969) or genetics 
(Hirsch, 1981, 1963; Hirsch & Tully, 1982; Hi rsch, Harrington, & Mehler, 1990). In 
fact, some "race" researchers/theorists have been called charlatans (Bernard, 1 989; 
Hirsch, 198 1 ). It is time lo go back to the entry point — the concept "race" itself — and 
get a handle on the notion, if that is possible lo do, or consider abandoning it. Until 
this primary step is taken and successfully completed, no further talk or writing about 
the correlates of "race" seems warranted. In the meantime, the eariier call for the use 
of "ethnic group" in place of "race" seems reasonable (Montagu, 1960). 
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CIVIC LITERACY, SOVEREIGNTY, AND 
COUNTER-SOCIALIZATION: POLITICAL 
DIMENSIONS OF NATIVE AMERICAN 
MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 

by 

Guy B. Senese 
Introduction 

This paper is intended to expand on some dimensions of education which have 
great consequence for teacher educators, particularly those who train teachers who 
will impact Native American students and students living in association with Ameri- 
can Indian peoples. It focuses on the phenomenon of civic discord, especially on vi- 
olence as an expression and outgrowth of ill-considered yet legitimate differences be- 
tween Native peoples' rights and those of the dominant culture. In order to counteract 
the potential for social and civic misunderstanding which may lead to discord, it is es- 
pecially important that teacher educators be familiar with the unique govemment-to- 
govemment relationship between Native Americans and the United States federal gov- 
ernment. 

First I will discuss the way in which the rationality of Native life has been viewed 
and continues to be viewed by non-Native citizens. As a consequence of this view, 
Native life and tribal sovereignty have been driven to the periphery of our conscious- 
ness. Yet tribal sovereignty is the lifeblood of American Indians. The education of 
both the student with roots in the dominant European-American culture and the Amer- 
ican Indian student is characterized by the marginalization of Native rights. Violence, 
both to property and to persons, is the result. 

I will argue that this violence is the result of a socialization process that omits key 
points of information about tribal and Indian rights, particularly sovereign rights. I 
then discuss the role of the curriculum in this socialization process and suggest a no- 
tion of "countersocialization'' and the establishment of proper and complete informa- 
tion in curricula as well as the reestablishment of American Indian sovereignty as a 
key component of pluralist democracy in the United States. 

Critical civic literacy, the ability of ordinary citizens to see and secure their legit- 
imate social rights as citizens among competing and often conflicting considerations, 
plays a crucial role in a proper social education process. It has far-reaching conse- 
quences for the development of both Native American social policy and for the rela- 
tionship between American Indians and non-Natives. 

Traditional socialization and curricula have led to misunderstanding between the 
Indian and non-Indian interests and indirectly to social policy injurious to Native peo- 
ple and others. Fixico ( 1 989) describes well some of the roots of this misunderstanding. 
He discusses the way radical individualism of the colonial societies clashed with the 
corporatism of Native peoples. For Native Americans, lands were part of the nature 
with which individuals and collectivities identified. For settlers nature was an object 
to be respected but ultimately mastered (p. 1 3). Fixico cites Reginald Horsman's Race 
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and Manifest Destiny as a work which outlines the clash between the mechanistic Eu- 
ropean view of nature and the organic relationship kept by Native peoples (p. 15). 

Native people have fought since the Eurof)ean-Americaii incursion to maintain a 
land base upon which they might live out the meaning of their existence. Today, this 
dream is kept alive in the lands guaranteed them by treaties made between tribes and 
the federal government. These lands, reservation lands, are often viewed by non-Na- 
tives as concentration camps, holdovers from the 19th century when the military ran 
out of options for the Native peoples. There is a great deal of misunderstanding about 
the nature of these lands and their meaning. Indeed, that confusion must become the 
object of a healing education. 

I recently came across a poster reprinted in a Northern Wisconsin Ojibway news- 
paper {News From Indian Country, 1990). It is a poster which speaks eloquently re- 
garding the tension and hatred between the Ojibway spear fishers and Wisconsin sport 
fishing interests. It also suggests the potential for violence in relations between Indi- 
an people and whites in this area, a violence which requires a better understanding of 
Native American civic prerogatives. The poster is a mock invitation to an "Indian 
Shoot" and reads as follows: 

FIRST ANNUAL INDIAN SHOOT 
Time: Early spring beginning of walleye run 
Place: Northern Wisconsin lakes 
Rules: Open shoot, off hand position only, no scopes, no slings, no tripods, 
and no whiskey for bait! 

OPEN TO ALL WISCONSIN TAXPAYING RESIDENTS 
Residents that are BLACK, HMONG, CUBAN or those on WELFARE, A.D.C. 
FOOD STAMPS or any other government givo-a-way are not eligible. 
Scoring: 

PLAIN INDIAN— 5 POINTS 
INDIAN WITH WALLEYES— 10 POINTS 
INDIAN WITH BOAT NEWER THAN YOURS— 20 POINTS 
INDIAN USING PITCHFORK— 30 POINTS 
INDIAN WITH H.S. DIPLOMA— 50 POINTS 
SOBER INDIAN— 75 POINTS 
INDIAN TRIAL LAWYER— 100 POINTS 
JUDGES: GOV. TOMMY THOMPSON, REV, JESSE JACKSON 
PRIZES: FILLET-O-FISH SANDWICH AND SIX PACKS OF ^TREATY 
BEER'' 

The contest goes on to offer "Save a Fish, Spear an Indian" bumperstickers as con- 
solation prizes. 

While it is wrong to dignify this poster, at the same time it docs point up the ex- 
tent to which racist sentiment may develop as an adjunct to what is widely obseived 
to be a violation of the rights of fishermen, who have, by treaty right, the freedom to 
use traditional fishing methods for subsistence. This right is clear in all the extant 
Ojibway treaties in North Wisconsin. Yet such a level of sovereignty is poorly un- 
derstood by non-Natives who do not have s,»ch recourse. 



For Native Americans as well as those in the dominant culture whose reactions to 
the Native American presence on the nation is of such great consequence, the point is 
not that sovereignty must be won. We must understand that what is rightfully held 
must be protected. Multicultural presence in the polity is clear, yet failure to under- 
stand the actual nature of cultural difference has the potential, operating at the edge 
of the consciousness of the dominant culture, to be the scapegoat for violence against 
person and property. Siegel (1990) has called multiculturalism a "cult'' whose inten- 
tions are divisive and ultimately destructive. It is my argument that division and de- 
struction are the result of a rationality which cannot accept plural presences and dif- 
ferences which demand positions and places separate from the functional demands of 
the "uniculture'' of property prerogative. 

What sort of education is available to help make sense of these issues? Teacher 
educators must receive an education that allows them to alert their students to the in- 
adequacies of standard texts in social education, history, civics, and related subjects 
on these issues. They must equip their students to become sensitive critical readers 
of the curricula they use and argue for curricular changes and supplementation which 
give an accurate picture of the complexities and uniqueness of the American Indian 
political presence. 

I examined several popular high school U.S. government and U.S. history texts to 
determine how tribal sovereignty was presented. Sadly, 1 found the issue was not dis- 
cussed at all. Indeed what I did find was more surprising. I located one text in use in 
a Northern Wisconsin high school, not far from the Lac Du Flambeau Ojibway reser- 
vation, Wisconsin: American Government Today (Lcwinski, 1980). In 768 pages, one 
page is devoted to American Indians in the U.S. In a brief scan of the index I found 
hundreds of other topics considered more worthy of greater treatment, for example: 
Calvin Coolidge, 5 pages; Connecticut, 5 pages; The U.S. Secret Service, 5 pages; 
Dade County, Florida, 2 pages; Dekalb County, Georgia, 2 pages; The Export Import 
Bank, 3 pages; The Fair Credit Reporting Act, 2 pages; Gerald Ford, 16 pages. There 
is nothing in this civics text on Native American civics. 

I looked at several U.S. histor>' texts and found only one with more than a few cur- 
sory mentions of American Indian people (Smith, 1977). In this text there is nothing 
about the sovereign nature of treaties. Rather, what little information it does contain 
is misleading. For example, there is the obligatory map of culture and land use, where 
tribes covering a territory from southern California to the Rockies are shown as col- 
lective "Seed Gatherers ' (Smith, p. 229). In the summary section, after having liter- 
ally no substantive discussion of the nature of tribal sovereignty, students are asked, 
"In your opinion should the U.S. honor treaty commitments?'' It might as well ask in 
the section on the making of the Constitution, "In your opinion should the federal gov- 
ernment follow the Constitution?" 

Another text, in a section covering U.S. history since 1945, devotes one page to 
the changes in Indian America during that period. It mentions nothing of the mo- 
mentous events at Wounded Knee in 1972, treaty rights victories, the occupation of 
Alcatraz Island, the B.I.A. occupation, or the Alaska Native Claims Settlement, the 
largest land deal since the Louisiana Purchase. Rather it talks about the American In- 
dian Movement setting up "patrol" to protect "drunken Indians from harassment." It 
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uses this negative stereotypical language without mentioning that such harassment 
came not from thugs but from the Minneapolis police (Nash and Jeffrey, 1986). 

Given such texts, what does a white or a Chippewa student in Northern Wiscon- 
sin learn about themselves or about each other? There is simply no discussion of the 
nature of treaty rights that undeHie traditional fishing in Northern Wisconsin waters 
or of other treaty rights which exist in tribal communities across the nation. Yet, the 
story of treaty rights is not only fascinating but also indispensable for the civic edu- 
cation of Indian people and their neighbors. Neither the basic concepts nor complex- 
ities of those rights are included in texts used by school districts serving significant 
Indian student populations or any other population. 

Just recently the State of Wisconsin has passed a law (Act 31, 1989) which re- 
quires that all students in the public schools shall (1) receive instruction in multicul- 
tural human relations, including those issues relevant to Native American people of 
the state and (2) receive instruction in the ^'history, culture and tribal sovereignty of 
the federally recognized tribes and bands located (in Wisconsin) at least twice in the 
elementary grades and at least once in the high school" (Act 31 provisions). 

For the purpose of this chapter, a third key component must be emphasized. Be- 
ginning July 1 , 1992, no person may receive a teaching certificate in the state of Wis- 
consin without receiving instruction in minority group relations, including the "his- 
tory, culture and tribal sovereignty of the federally recognized tribes located in the 
state." This landmark legislation, the first of its magnitude of any state in the nation, 
is an opportunity for the teacher educators and teachers of that state to provide the type 
of meaningful multicultural instruction for which this chapter is arguing. It is an in- 
dication that instruction may be developed which is uniquely suited to the nations- 
within-a-nation position of indigenous people in this country and a reminder that mul- 
ticultural education, as a responsibility of teacher educators everywhere, can and must 
go much deeper into the historical and political heart of the tribal and federal rela- 
tionship in order for meaningful social education to occur. The legislation is a wel- 
come sign that superficial multiculturalism will be replaced by a serious liberal edu- 
cation which sheds light on the reasons for the racial, cultural, and class determinants 
of cross-cultural discord. 

Perhaps the key element in understanding the unique nationhood status of the tribes 
is through analysis of the trust relationship between the federally recognized tribes 
and the federal government. A thorough understanding of this aspect of semi-sover- 
eignty would be a key element in a teacher education serious about multiculturalism 
for Indian and non-Indian students alike. The progress of the trust relationship 'las 
been historically determined by the status of American Indian treaty title to land an<J 
compensation for lands used or taken. This compensation has taken a variety of forms, 
principal of which has been the provision of goods and services to tribal people. The 
trust relationship identifies the responsibility the federal govemment has to protect 
treaty rights in perpetuity. The following issues are central to any Native American 
multicultural education and should be the basis for any responsible teacher education 
where selection, use, and judgment of curricular materials regarding American Indi- 
an life are used. 

Evidence for the extent of this trust is to be found in the myriad of treaties and 
agreements made with Indian peoples from colonial times through the latter half of 
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the 19th century. This extremely large and complex body of law speaks to issues which 
go beyond trusteeship over land to include education and social development. How- 
ever, while the nature and extent of trust has been an issue, behind this lies the con- 
siderable power of the government to interpret the trust without consulting the bene- 
ficiary and, in some cases, to abrogate its responsibility despite the protest of those 
whom the govemmeni is treaty-bound to serve. 

Until the year 1871, treaties established the colonial European-Indian and. later, 
the U.S. -Indian relationship (Cohen, 1945, p. 33). Although this method of dealing 
with tribes was abandoned with the adoption of the Indian Appropriation Act of 1 87 1 , 
treaties created prior to the Act were not revoked by its passage (Cohen, 1945). Con- 
gress continued to treat tribes in a fashion similar to that of the Senate under the au- 
thority of Article II, Section I of the Constitution. "Agreements" were made and rat- 
ified by both Houses which de facto operated as the treaties had before. The only 
substantial change lay in the provision that now the House of Representatives would 
cooperate with the Senate in ratification of the new "agreements." Along with treaties 
and agreements, much of the relationship of the federal govemment to the tribes came 
by way of special statutes dealing with specific tribes or Indian people generally and 
through the adoption of tribal constitutions and charters after the Indian Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1934 (Cohen, 1<)45, p. x). 

Between the General Allotment Act of 1887 and the Indian Reorganization Act of 
1934, the federal govemment tended to impose regulations and laws upon Indians as 
a general entity rather than as individual tribes (Cohen, 1 945, p. viii). That these over- 
generalized statutes and other legal instruments ignored the individual treaty rights of 
specific tribes prompted a study by the Institute for Govemment Research. The re- 
sulting report, 'The Problem of Indian Administration,'' published in 1929, helped 
fuel a decade of govemmental, social, and educational 'Vefonn" which led to the de- 
velopment of the Indian Reorganization Act and corporatization of tribal entities (Co- 
hen, 1945, p. ix). Regardless of the nature of the legal instruments, laws, agreements, 
and resolutions made subsequent to 1871, however, they carry a concomitant legal 
weight equivalent to that of the treaties and vice versa. Whether treaties and laws re- 
lated to Indians receive the same status as other legal instruments dealing with the 
''general public" is another question, for, indeed, the unique place of American Indi- 
ans in the United States renders problematic their legal status. 

A central p aradox exists with regard to the status of the Indian which throws In- 
dian policy upon the winds of political fate. On the one hand, Indian people are Amer- 
ican citizens with full guaranteed rights and accompanying responsibilities. On the 
other hand, the quasi-sovereign nature of the tribes and its recognition during the treaty 
years are ample evidence for special treatment of Native people as a polity. In addi- 
tion, apart from any congressional or court recognition of tribal sovereignty, the Con- 
stitution gives Congress ^'plenary power ' over commerce with Indian people. This 
plenary power, along with the developing notion of the Indians as "wards" of the gov- 
emment, confuses and dilutes the seemingly polar positions of Indians as sovereign 
and Indians as full United States citizens. It allows Congress to decide Indian policy 
unilaterally. A third problem centers around the extent of the govemment's trust re- 
sponsibility. While some argue that the trust only extends to the protection of Indian 
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material resources, others argue that the trust extends to the development of Indian 
human capital, even to the extent of saying that sovereignty itself is to be protected. 

This trust responsibility has itself been a problem for policy makers throughout 
history. The trust relatior ship has been called "patronizing" and means have been 
sought to give more control to Indians. However, when Indians have been shown to 
be capable of maintaining control, they have been "rewarded" with loss of federal as- 
sistance, termination of the relationship between tribe and federal government, in- 
cluding that of limited tribal sovereignty, and a great loss of tribal properly through 
sale and hypothecation. 

Government Indian programs have been preparing Indians to do without special 
protection in achieving competency for 20th-century life. Indian policy has reflected 
a spectrum of interpretation from full sovereignty, through dependence and wardship, 
to competence, lo citizenship. The discussion of tribal status has often centered on 
the argument over degree of tribal sovereignty. Indian legal history turns less on the 
pull between sovereignty and citizenship than on the issue of "competence" leading 
to responsibility, with the United States government, from the Civilization Acts to the 
current era of self-determination, attempting to provide tribes with the social, eco- 
nomic, and educational competencies which will lead from tribal "status" to full citi- 
zenship, with all that implies: the responsibility to pay state, sales, and income tax, 
the abrogation of treaty rights, and the full termination of reservation status. Through- 
out history this process has been supported by political powers opposed to the legal 
nature of tribal status. Regardless of the logic supporting the legal status of treaty 
rights, the plenary power of Congress has been and can be invoked unilaterally to ab- 
rogate those treaties. 

Federal Indian legal theory takes much of its fomi and substance from a set of 
landmark cases adjudicated in the 1 830s. The cases began in conflict then as they of- 
ten do today, although they operated at that time to set a precedent for interpreting de- 
pendent sovereign status (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1981). The development 
of the dependent-sovereign concept began with the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of Cherokee Nation versus Georgia. Georgia had attempted to impose its 
state laws on the Cherokee people. The Cherokee filed suit with the Supreme Court 
under Article III of the Constitution, which provides the court with original jurisdic- 
tion in cases involving foreign nations and states. At issue was whether the Cherokee 
constitute a foreign nation in the Constitutional sense. Chief Justice John Marshall 
held that the Cherokee and other tribes were not foreign nations but "domestic de- 
pendent nations" (U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1981 ), 

The domestic-dependent-nation concept is important, for it encompasses two key 
points: 1 ) that the tribes maintain nation-state, self-governing status, and (2) that they 
have a special, albeit dependent, relation to the United States government. Marshall 
relied partially for his opinion cn the work of Vattel, the leading scholar of interna- 
tional law during this period. Vattel (1860) in Law' of Nations, held that, "Weaker na- 
tions that submit themselves to alliances with more powerful nations are still Sover- 
eign," and quoting Aristotle, "the more powerful [nation] is given more honor and to 
the weaker, more assistance." Later, in Worcester versus Georgia, Marshall main- 
tained that all power the federal government held over the tribes was limited to that 
which represented tribal consent, such as expressed in treaties. 
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In the Cherokee Nation case, Marshall argued for the sovereignty of the Cherokee 
Nation, while claiming that this sovereignty is partial and limited because of the "de- 
pendence" of the Cherokee on the United States government (Barsh and Henderson, 
1980, p. 140). They are "acknowledged to have an unquestionable and, heretofore, 
unquestioned right to the lands they occupy, until that right shall be extinguished by 
a voluntary cession to our govennment'* (Barsh and Henderson, 1980, p. 53). He goes 
on to argue the limits of this power as due to the **dependent" status of Indian Nations. 
In the case of Worcester, he went further in his determination of sovereign status. 
Worcester, a New England missionary, was imprisoned in the state of Georgia for tres- 
passing on Cherokee land in Georgia. At issue was the right of the Cherokee to ac- 
cept the presence of Worcester without the consent of Georgia. Marshall declared that 
the laws of Georgia in this regard were **repugnant to the Constitution" i Barsh and 
Henderson, 198 1, p. 56). He argued that tribal status was based only on a * condition'' 
of dependence, not on a decision. Thus, dependence was in no way construed to in- 
dicate abdication of inherent political rights. Although dependence of condition was 
an increasing reality in the 1830s, the 'Manguage" of dependence often accepted by the 
tribes in treaties during an earlier period was, Marshall implied, "a pretense which 
tribes had tolerated out of ignorance of its legal implications." They were "not well 
acquainted with the words [that signify] dependence — nor did they suppose it to be 
material whether they were called subjects or the children of their father in Europe" 
(Barsh and Henderson, 1981, p. 57). 

For Marshall, then, tribes were politically sovereign, limited by their dependence 
only to the extent of their admission of dependence at the time of treaty, not the con- 
dition of their dependence. In most cases, tribes had **never been conquered, but to- 
gether with Europeans, had yielded and compromised in matters of mutual econom- 
ic interest" (Barsh and Henderson, 1981, p. 57). They had not forfeited their tribal 
political authority. Tribes clearly had rights and possessions. In the case of Worces- 
ter, dependence was redefined as stated in Cherokee Nation versus Georgia. United 
States-Indian relations were unambiguously related to tribal consent and not to any 
condition of dependence (Barsh and Henderson, 1981, p. 57). These cases laid the 
groundwork for a relatively broad interpretation of tribal sovereignty and yet, ironi- 
cally, solidified the "plenary power" of Congress, reinforcing its original jurisdiction 
over commerce with Indian tribes. However, only the doctrine of the plenary power 
of Congress survived during the years the frontier rapidly expanded, beginning short- 
ly before the Civil War into the late 1 9th century. 

Marshall, the ardent federalist, had succeeded in establishing federal power over 
the state of Georgia with regard to the interpretation of tribal hegemony and immuni- 
ty from state law. This strong federalist stand and the concomitant broad interpreta- 
tion of Congressional plenary power are Marshall's legacy to U.S./lndian power re- 
lations from just before the Civil War to the present. Grant's Peace Policy, the Allotment 
Period after the Dawes Act, the Indian Reorganization Act and the '^Indian New Deal," 
and postwar termination and self-determination were all major policy shifts. Each has 
a separate character springing from a changing constellation of political and reform- 
ing forces. Each, however, acted to reaffirm the power of the Congress with impuni- 
ty and to impose unilaterally policy change in Indian affairs with little legal recourse 
on the part of tribes. This emphasis on Congressional unilateral plenary power is ex- 
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acerbated by the concept "dependent sovereign" which evolved from the earlier Chero- 
kee decision, yet in a much weaker form. The condition of, rather than the consent to. 
dependence relationship became the leading concept. Sovereignty took a subordinate 
role in the political relationship due to the growing emphasis on Congressional ple- 
nary power over its dependent ward, the Indian. 

Within the U. S., the years during v/hich the European American expanded west- 
ward up to and beyond the Mississippi were not characterized by great federal toler- 
ation for tribal sovereignty. Tribal sovereignty and political self-determination also 
meant toleration of tribal custom and habit, along with tribal political will. This was 
cleariy inconsistent with the aims of the European American and his '^manifest des- 
tiny." For only a brief time after the Worcester decision were tribes treated as special 
political entities, through the use of special legislation such as that exempting them 
from federal taxation. However, as eariy as 1802 and again in 1819, Congress began 
stipulating this special relationship be contingent upon a federal goal of assimilation — 
the aim to meld the American Indian, socially, economically, and morally, into the 
mainstream of European- American life in this country (U.S. Dept. of H.E.W., 1979, 
p. 19). Indian policy makers began to see tribal dependency, and in some ways the 
limited sovereignty that remained, as a curable condition. 

The ^'Civilization Acts" of 1802 and 1819 were the first acts specifically codify- 
ing the responsibility of the federal government to provide for^'Indian social and wel- 
fare programs — to help Indians make the transition from the life of the migratory hunter 
to that of self-sufficient farmer' (U.S. Dept. H.E.W., 1979, p. 19). Prior to the Civi- 
lization Act of 1819, federal laws had dealt with or were intended to implement spe- 
cific provisions of a treaty. The Act of 1 819, however, dealt both with treaty and non- 
treaty tribes and thus established a basis for a federal-Indian relationship apart from, 
but including, the federal responsibility to treaty tribes. 

The federal government's assumption of responsibility for lii^ian welfare, in ad- 
dition to specific treaty provisions, begins perhaps in the Civilization Acts. Of para- 
mount importance is the understanding that these government efforts reflect mainly a 
concern for welfare to the extent that welfare puts the Indian on a path of self-suffi- 
ciency and ''civilization," or competence. This notion of providing welfare and edu- 
cation until competence is already evident in several early treaty provisions. As De- 
loria wrote: 

While the removal of the Chippewas, Potawatomies, and Ottawas from the Chica- 
go area was based on the explicit promise that the United States would provide 
educational services forever, most treaties promised schooling and other federal 
services for only a limited time. The Menominee (1831) and Pawnee (1833) 
treaties, for example, provided federal schools for 10 years; other treaties extend- 
ed the period to 20 years. Officials in Washington believed that these relatively 
short periods would be adequate lo prepare Indians to till the land, become self- 
sufficient, and be ready for assimilation into the general population. (U.S. Dept. 
H.E.W., 1979, p. 15) 

The beginnings of Indian welfare as a pan of the trust responsibility lay squarely 
in the effort to ^'civilize" and assimilate, these being preconditions for a satisfactory 
Indian social and economic policy. Tliis effort to assimilate is buried not far beneath 
the surface of the Indian policy of self-determination, a policy promoted as an exten- 
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sion of tribal sovereignty on matters political, economic, social, and educational. Trib- 
al political sovereignty as well as federal rather than state jurisdiction are the legacy 
of the precedent-setting Supreme Court decisions regarding the Cherokee. Indian ma- 
terial and human capital is held in tnist by the federal government. This trust is, how- 
ever, to be in force only as long as Indians remain in a dependent state as wards of the 
government. The plenary power of Congress is such that Congress may decide when 
the condition of dependence is weak enough for the trust to end. 

Land is the part of the trust about which there is most agreement. '*The U.S. holds 
technical legal title while equitable title or the right to use the land is held by the ben- 
eficiary— the Indian" (Cahn, 1970, p. 170). Indeed, in 1967-1968 fully 90 percent of 
the bills which came through the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs dealt with Indian 
land or land claims money. Regardless of the extent or nature of this trust, however, 
major Indian legislation has always been written around the notion that Indian mate- 
rial or human capital shall be protected, held in trust, until such time as Indian people 
gain the "competence" to manage these assets themselves, ending the trust relation- 
ship. 

Worcester versus Georgia established the idea of treaty federalism with regard to 
Indian tribes. Tribes are not to be dealt with "within the scope of the federal-state 
compact, but relate to the United States through separate compacts authorized and en- 
forced under the Treaty Clause: treaty federalism as opposed to constitutional feder- 
alism" (Barsh and Henderson, 1980, p. 59) — such as that with states. This interpre- 
tation limits the Congress to regulation of ''commerce" with Indians, in the same way 
as commerce is regulated with foreign governments. The political relationship flow- 
ing from this interpretation must follow a course of mutual agreement. After 1871, 
unilateral plenary power began to have a broader interpretation, and the government 
often adopted legislative "agreements" unilaterally. The United States government 
treated Indian peoples as limited sovereigns for 40 years after Worcester. But subse- 
quently the government began to limit its recognition of the tribes to their status as 
wards rather than limited sovereigns. Indeed, the concept of treaty sovereignty, set by 
pacts of mutual agreement, became a moot point, in practice, a fiction, for with the to- 
tal subjugation of the tribes, Indian ward status and capital held in trust through treaty 
became more and more subject to a broad interpretation of Congressional plenary pow- 
er. 

Because of the sensitive nature of the treaty-trust relationship, a clear education is 
required for its comprehension. Sadly, the requirements for such civic literacy have 
been lacking in the standard curricula at every educational level, even though there is 
a clear need for more study of Indian sovereignty in our schools, particularly in those 
near tribal communities. It is particulariy important for teacher educators to be con- 
versant with these issues as a way to inoculate their students against the virus of ig- 
norance about Native American civil life. 

A recent edition of an Ojibway paper includes the headlines: "Wisconsin Coun- 
ties Association to Spearhead National Coalition to 'modernize' Indian Treaties." The 
ensuing story discusses county efforts to begin the abrogation of treaties that allow for 
traditional Ojibway fishing practices. It is no surprise, especially in light of the theme 
of this paper, that the story under that is headlined, "Federal Court Sentences Man for 
Boatlanding Pipe Bombing." What follows is a story of the indictment and sentenc- 
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ing of a man who ignited a pipe bomb to intimidate some Chippewa fishermen in Solon 
Springs, Wisconsin. {News from Indian Country. 1990). One of my central concerns 
is the way political violence, and in this case violence with racial overtones^ may have 
roots in both perpetrator's and victim's misunderstanding of civic and economic con- 
ditions, of attendant rights an^ responsibilities. Perhaps educators mobilized by Wis- 
consin Act 31 will use the opporijnity well and lead a path away from the ignorance 
which causes violence. 

Horkheimer and Adomo (1972) present an analysis of the nature of reason which 
explains this cultural conflict and begins to unpack some dimensions of the relation- 
ship between reason and violence here. They argue that law growing out of the En- 
lightenment cohabits poorly with realities such as tribal rights or a native presence that 
extends beyond traditional limited concepts of **Native" American which indigenous 
people do not share. Indeed tribalism itself, when set against the rational state, is myth- 
ic and has a weak purchase on legitimacy, as does all reality without an **objective 
measure." Horkheimer and Adomo argue that the legacy of law in the Enlightenment 
and after is an extension of power. Public policy is an extension of power, and rights 
have no rationality beyond power and exist at the pleasure of the dominant polity, in 
this case not the tribe (Horkheimer and Adomo, p. 16). 

Girvetz (1974) extends this argument to violence against properly, a type of vio- 
lence with grave consequences not just for Native properly but personhood as well. 
He talks about economic violence stemming from need. Central to the political se- 
curity of Indian people is their properly. Yet this properly, because it is often not rec- 
ognized or understood, is in constant jeopardy. Tribal lands are held through covenants 
established between two sovereigns, the tribe and the federal government. This rela- 
tionship is difficult for those in the dominant culture to understand, much less appre- 
ciate. Properly ownership is likely to be an individual or family affair in European 
American culture. The only sovereign recognized is the nation-state because tribal 
reservation sovereignty is pooriy understood, and when tribal rights to land or re- 
sources conflict with those of the surrounding communities, the perceived lack of le- 
gitimacy can lead to violence. 

Stanage (1977) in discussing the nature of violence and civil life notes that civic 
understanding is a process of dialogue toward mutual understanding. ^^Civilization" 
is living dialectical ly. He cites Colingwood's New Leviathan in his discussion of how 
civic life moves to violence when dialogue cannot happen. In the Native/dominant- 
culture relationship, dialogue is severely restricted because the two sides are often 
speaking two different languages of Reason when discussing properly and national 
sovereignty (p. 212). Arendt (1970) suggests that we have avoided the study or dis- 
cussion of violence because study implies a sequence of reason to which violence it- 
self is extremely resistant. Violence, as unreason, refuses to submit lo the clear analy- 
sis which constitutes reason itself. 

Conclusion 

My argument here is that not only does the paucity of textbook infonnation indict 
education, but also the lack of nerve on the pari of the education community to meet 
its obligation to serve our students with rich material in a manner that promotes re- 
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flection. Combluth, in a perceptive essay, cites fears about student readiness and abil- 
ity to think critically, wariness about learning "styles," and supposed lack of maturi- 
ty as convenient excuses to deprive students of a rich reflective experience. She ar- 
gues that these perpetuate teachers' willingness to capitulate to the superficial treatment 
of a text (Stanley, 1983, p. 175). The kind of education available in the schools and 
universities is, by its omissions, the precursor to distortion and attendant violence. 
Dullness and superficiality in the curriculum have more than inert consequences here. 
Students in the dominant culture have little understanding and only shallowly romantic 
sympathy for a notion of tribal holdings and properly rights; American Indian stu- 
dents, unable to crack the codes of privileged literacy, are weakened in the face of the 
complex nature of their rights to counter the socialization of their neighbors. What is 
required is a reemphasis on critical civic literacy both in skills and in material con- 
tent. 

Engle and Ochoa ( 1 988 ) have argued that we owe students in a democracy a '*coun- 
tersocialization." I would agree, particularly since latent structures of unexammed 
prejudice dominate the discourse of rights and do so from arguments of **faimess'' and 
"equal treatment." The legacy of fairness to tribal semi -sovereignty plays pooriy in 
the Enlightenment court where power is tantamount to a certain kind of reason. In- 
deed, Leming (1989) has shown that ideals of participatory citizenship and civic lit- 
eracy are the normal preoccupation of the curriculum theorist rather than the class- 
room teacher. He cites two cultures of the social studies curriculum, the 
**countersocialization" culture stemming as far back as Counts and Rugg and the "cit- 
izenship socialization" culture, paniculariy the one which makes its presence known 
in the National Commission on Social Studies in the School's Charring a Course out- 
line for curriculum for the 2 1st century. Capitulation to a narrow view of civic liter- 
acy may well have vicious consequences in the not distant future. In any case this 
shows a clear path for the teacher educator. Equipping teacliers to "countersocialize" 
is frequently not only appropriate but essential to counteract the misjudgments and 
omissions of ordinary curriculum producers. 

If Arendt and others cited here are right, violence can be expected to follow on the 
heels of an education that is not "civic," that is, in Stanage s words, dialectical. We 
must have a civic education with full information, students who possess the resources 
to access thai information, anu the wisdom to make education dialectical. The stakes 
for a tribal future may be higher than seasonal violence over tribal rights to fish and 
hunt. Cohen ( 1945) made the argument that Native American sovereignty, since it is 
so delicately balanced by history and Supreme Court precedent, is the "miner s ca- 
nary" of our nation's democracy. Its health is the bellwether of the health of democ- 
racy itself. If tribal sovereignty is dissolved in the face of unexamined power, can plu- 
ralist democracy, our democracy, endure? 
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TRAINING EARLY CHILDHOOD TEACHERS TO 
COUNTER INDlKt,CT INFLUENCES ON 
YOUNG CHILDREN'S ATTITUDES 
TOWARD DIVERSITY 

by 

Jeanne B. Morris 

Acceptance of differences is essential for principled coexistence in a culturally di- 
verse society. Without genuine understanding, cultural diversity has been and will 
continue lO be threatening to some, disconcerting to others. There have been efforts 
to purge t[:e American society of bigotry, intolerance, racism, and prejudice through 
planned and/or forced legislation, elimination of discriminatory practices, cultural in- 
teraction, and communication of information and insights regarding cultural groups. 
These endeavors have resulted in changes in attitudes and perceptions at pace that 
has been at times painfully slow and sometimes unexpectedly accelerated. Yet, these 
endeavors are constantly necessary and seemingly endless. 

It is impossible to control all the factors that shape children's attitudes 
toward diversity, yet positive experiences in the early years can 
counteract the development of negative attitudes. 

What happens in the nation^s classrooms is critical to the expeditious communi- 
cation of knowledge of cultural groups and the improvement of awareness, apprecia- 
tion, and respect for cultural diversity. Persistent progress is dependent upon the avail- 
ability of personnel who are appropriately trained in teacher education programs with 
continued support through in-service opportunities. Teachers who are themselves 
members of minority ethnic groups are often positive role models and effective mo- 
tivators of ethnic minority students. However, all teachers represent cultural groups 
and there is no assurance that there will be sufficient numbers of teachers who are 
members of minority groups for the workforce in the twenty-first century and beyond. 
In fact, a shortage of these teachers exists and predictions for the teaching force in the 
twenty-first century and beyond indicate that without direct recruitment efforts, there 
may be a greater scarcity of minority teachers. Census reports project significant de- 
mographic changes in the United States. It is projected that by the year 2000, mi- 
norities will account for 60 percent of the total population. If the current trends con- 
tinue, by 2080, non-Hispanic white Americans will be a minority of the U. S. population 
(Board of Regents, 1991). Consequently, the recruitment and training of minority 
teacher education candidates is imperative. The Regency Task Force on Teacher Ed- 
ucation addressed this issue in its summary and conclusions: more attention must be 
directed to (a) increasing the number of minority persons who enroll in teacher edu- 
cation programs; (b) graduating increased numbers of minority persons from teacher 
education programs; and (c) increasing the number of minority persons who apply for 
and accept teaching positions (p. 2). 

Among several strategies identified by the Task Force that must be implemented 
if the quality of education for minority students is to be strengthened is the increase 
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in the number of teachers who have knowledge of and appreciation for the histories 
and cultures of all groups of society (p. 3). This recommendation underscores how 
equally critical it is that non-minorities in training for teaching positions acquire cul- 
tural proficiency. 

Researchers, practitioners, and parents usually agree that the socialization of young 
children into the larger society is an appropriate goal for the education of children from 
birth through grade three. While the family is the prime socializes learning environ- 
ments have accepted the responsibility for helping children to learn ways of behaving 
and interacting (Saracho and Spodek, 1983). Early childhood teachers' credible knowl- 
edge and positive attitudes toward cultural diversity are paramount to the foundation 
and existence of healthy climates of acceptance for all children. 

Effective early childhood teachers are those who have examined 
their cwn perceptions, biases, and behaviors related to cultural diversity. 

It is clear that teachers of young children must be those who are sensitive to dif- 
ferences among and between people. These teachers must have an unambiguous un- 
derstanding of cultural diversity and depth of knowledge of the processes through 
which favorable perceptions of diversity are developed and nurtured and unfavorable 
ones neutralized. Early childhood teachers of the future must have a commitment to 
and demonstrated skills through v/hich the compelling challenges of education that is 
multicultural are met. Multicultural education must be seen to embrace the whole of 
humankind. From a strategic point of view, this maturing of multicultural education 
through cooperative pluralism represents an opportunity to join other groups and oth- 
er movements designed to assist the human race to live together in understanding^., ap- 
preciation, and peace (Goodlad, 1986). 

Teachers and other professionals who currently provide and will provide services 
to young children in the next century must have clarified their dispositions toward di- 
versity to respond authentically to the challenges of the increased heterogeneity of 
public schools in the United States. Very early in the intercultural situation, people 
will experience intense feelings. People can, however, be prepared to anticipate, un- 
derstand, and accommodate typical as well as idiosyncratic reactions and thus cope 
with potentially stressful situations in a more positive manner (Cushner, McClelland, 
and Saffoixi, 1992, p. 44). 

During their training programs, those preparing for eariy childhood classrooms 
must be helped to look through and beyond any narrowly internalized attitudes about 
cultural diversity to reach a level of consciousness to effectively dispel and correct 
impressions created by myths, stereotypes, and environmental symbolism. This lev- 
el of consciousness is essential for teachers in multicultural classrooms who must be 
conduits for the clarification of facts and interpretations related to the cultural identi- 
fication of those not of the mainstream culture and for the development of effective 
multicultural experiences for all. Teachers who are culturally skilled arc essential in 
eariy childhood education for they are the first educational responders to the chang- 
ing demographic profile of our nation. 

Several authors, including Cushner, McClelland, and Safford, (1992), have sug- 
gested that Lewis Carroll's classic rale, Alice in Wonderland, is as relevant in con- 
temporary society as it was at the time it was written. Through his primary character. 
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Carroll illustrated typical reactions to divergent aspects of a society. Alice travelled 
through a world quite unlike the one to which she was accustomed. In that world all 
the rules of perception and behavior Alice had come to believe were turned inside out 
and upside down (Cushner, 1992, et aL). So it can be with teachers who have not clar- 
ified their perceptions of cultural diversity. Teachers who will be most effective will 
be those who have first confronted their regard for the realities of multicultural/inter- 
cultural classrooms. 

Teaching in the future will require not only training in instructional content for 
classrooms which reflects ethnic diversity but adjustment of habitual ways of inter- 
acting to provide education that is appropriate and relevant for all of our young citi- 
zens. It is essential that future teachers understand early in their training programs 
that changes begin with teachers and their ability to effect changes in others (Cush- 
ner, et al., 1992, p. II). This assessment is congruent with one of the most potent goals 
of schooling: to dispel ignorance. 

Stills ( 1 988) described culturally skilled teachers as those who: 

* have moved from being culturally unaware to being culturally defined with ac- 
knowledgement of the impact of self values on diverse students; 

* have an understanding of the society's socio-political systems and treatment of 
culturally diverse populations; 

* arc comfortable with differences that exist between teachers and students in 
terms of race and beliefs; 

* are sensitive to circumstances that may dictate references to culture or race by 
a member of a student's culture/race; 

* possess knowledge of the particular group{s) with whom they are working; and 

* have the ability to generate and send a variety of verbal and nonverbal responses 
appropriately and accurately, (pp. 17-18) 

As we plan for the future, there must be efforts to ensure that all young children 
will be guided by teachers who can facilitate and support the realization of student po- 
tential through an unabridged understanding of all that cultural identification implies. 

Effective early childhood teachers in the twenty-first century and beyond 
will be those who have a clear understanding of the origins 
of cultural identification. 

Everyone and every environment has a culture which influences thoughts, feel- 
ings, and actions. Teachers' knowledge and appreciation of the sources and power of 
cultural orientation must consciously and continuously direct efforts to ulend the cul- 
tures of home and school beginning with the cultural orientation each child brings to 
the learning environment. Despite all of the radical changes that have taken place 
within this country in recent decades, the family remains the most influential pan of 
the socialization network. It is in the family that cultural identity materializes. Both 
cultural cognitiveness (awareness of one s own culture as unique and distinct from 
other cultures) and cultural identification (shared values, behavioral patterns, and traits 
without particular awareness of their distinctiveness from other cultures) are devel- 
oped within the context of the family (Banks, 1988). Traditions and beliefs shared 
and valued by family and others in the child's cultural group are significant and must 
be respected and not judged worthy or unworthy, only different one from the other. 
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All children share parts of the school culture but some children enter the learning 
environment sharing more of that culture than other children. When ''school ways" 
are different from "home ways," children will have to learn to respond to school rules 
and expectations. Some may have to learn to use different linguistic codes, function 
according to unfamiliar behavioral patterns, and achieve satisfaction in new ways 
(Saracho and Spodek, 1 983). For these children the world of school may be quite un- 
like the ones to which they have been accustomed and, like Alice in Wonderland, they 
will have to adjust to any dissimilarities between the world of home and the world of 
school. If teachers have clarified their perceptions of cultural diversity, when "home 
ways" are different from "school ways/' they will respond appropriately to different 
linguistic codes, to various behavioral patterns, and distinct values and customs (p. 
vii). These teachers will also understand the cultural advantages brought to the class- 
room by children from diverse backgrounds and use those advantages to develop ef- 
fective instructional strategies (Gollnick and Chinn, 1986). The circumstances under 
which cultural distinctiveness flourishes or is humbled is as varied as cultures them- 
selves and eminently dependent on teacher knowledge, appreciation, and acceptance 
of diversity. 

In the educational environment, teachers are the primary influencers of children's 
development through directly or indirectly controlling all that occurs in classrooms. 
They are the significant adults and role models beyond family units and are vehicles 
for the acceptance and/or rejection of every child. There is evidence of strong sup- 
port for child-responsive environments in which all children have opportunities to 
grow and develop to their full potentials. Knowledge of the cultural backgrounds of 
young children is as important to developing effective instructional strategies as knowl- 
edge of their physical and mental capabilities. When teachers are sensitive to the cul- 
tural orientation of each child, learners in child-responsive environments can freely 
construct knowledge of the world guided through their own experiences so that they 
all contribute to and profit from fulfillment of the American Dream. 

Beginning with the twenty-first century, effective early childhood teachers 
must have a clear understanding of the processes through which 
unfavorable perceptions of diversity are developed. 

It is a fairiy common notion that young children are eager to accept any person re- 
gardless of race or nationality and that most negative attitudes toward diversity arc 
learned (Morris, 1979). The perceptions conveyed by the Rodgers and Hammerstein 
lyrics, "Carefully Taught'' from Souih Pacific, suggest that children's attitudes toward 
the racially different are innately positive. 

You've got to be taught to fear and hate 
Before youVe six or seven or eight. 
You've got to be carefully taught. 
These lyrics hypothesize thai as long as adults do not actively indoctrinate racist atti- 
tudes, children will grow up without prejudice. 

Since the early part of the century, social scientists have been well aware that chil- 
dren as young as three years of age are able to differentiate human physical charac- 
teristics such as skin color. In addition, from the age of five, children also assign at- 
tributes to others based on their skin color, associating black with negative value and 



white with positive value (Cushner, et al., 1992, p. 156). While it is true that many 
children are taught to dislike, mistrust, reject, or stereotype people with diverse char- 
acteristics like members of racial groups, convincing evidence from many cultures in- 
dicates that young children can absorb negative and positive meanings about racial di- 
versity even when those meanings are never communicated directly (Morris, 1981). 
When concepts inherent in the environment are internalized, they become powerful 
determinants of children's attitudes and behaviors. 

The results of research on the influence of environmental stimuli strongly suggest 
that young children are most capable of discriminating among stimuli which adults 
employ for racial classification. For example, languages transmit dynamic messages 
through symbolism, color connotations, analogies, and similes. Cross-cultural re- 
search on the development of attitudes towarr^ racial characteristics has demonstrat- 
ed that children positively evaluate objects and people on the basis of color connota- 
tions, especially black and white (Adams and Osgood, 1973: Williams, Adams, and 
Best, 1975; Best, Naylor, and Williams, 1975). In many cultures white is associated 
with goodness and purity, black with evil and death. In addition, there are the typical 
references to '*black as sin" and *'pure as driven white snow/' the black sheep of the 
family, black and ominous clouds, and calamitous events such as blackball or black- 
list. Young children's internalization of these meanings was established in classic 
studies of the affective meanings of color in 23 language cultures in Europe, Asia, and 
the Americas (Adams and Osgood, 1973). These researchers found that young chil- 
dren consistently rated white positively and black negatively. That is, children tend- 
ed to view white as good and black as bad. Further, three- to five-year-old children's 
responses to specific questions, spontaneous verbalizations, and awareness indices 
were insightful: white children made more positive comments and fewer negative 
comments about their skin color than black children: black children tended to be less 
favorable about their skin color than white children, who spoke about their own col- 
or in favorable affect-laden terms. 

Although there has been improvement in the status of cultural relationships, the 
results of classic research on the development of racial attitudes remain remarkably 
relevant and must be addressed as the demography of the country in the next century 
is forecast. All that can be reviewed related to consequences of increased societal cul- 
tural diversity suggests that there remains an urgency for continued effons to counter 
thinking that subordinates diversity. Translated into statements, Br>'ne*s 1988 sum- 
mary of the fonnation of prejudice in children provides guidelines for the develop- 
ment of programs for young children: 

(1) children learn prejudice from observing the behaviors of others: 

(2) children learn prejudice as a survival technique when excluding or including 
others is considered the proper thing to do: 

(3) prejudice may be actively created and stereotypes reinforced through chil- 
dren's exposure to media: and 

(4) exposure to rigid orthodox or fundamentalist religious attitudes and practices 
may contribute to beliefs that all other doctrines are at best "wrong" as are the 
individuals who believe in them. (Cushner, et al., 1992, p. 263) 

Research has shown that during the early childhood years children become in- 
creasingly aware of the ways people differ, especially in appearance. The growth of 
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logic and the ability to place objects and things into categories enable children to clas- 
sify people according to racial categories, unintentionally setting foundations of prej- 
udice. Abundant evidence supports conclusions that children's negative attitudes to- 
ward diversity result from indirect influences as well as adult teaching. 

In the twenty-first century teachers of young children must comprehend 
and embrace the processes through which favorable perceptions 
of diversity can be developed and nurtured. 

One of the most essential tasks of schooling is the creating of caring and growth- 
producing environments for learners. The quality of relationships within school en- 
vironments is highly invested in what teachers say and do. Each child is a unique in- 
dividual and teachers' responses to children's emerging needs shape perceptions and 
behaviors. *'When teachers personalize education, they ensure that children are ready 
to leam, and feel good about themselves, and are healthy," says Marian Edelmann, 
President of the Children's Defense Fund (KIDNET, 1990). Theodore Sizer, who 
spearheads the Coalition of Essential Schools, emphasized the importance of teacher 
efforts toward personalizing student education including efforts to listen to students, 
direct their interests, and convey concern for them as people both inside and outside 
of school (p. 1 ). Teacher behaviors toward each child signal if the classroom is a safe 
and trustworthy place, build or prevent feelings of confidence to explore and develop 
new skills and understandings, foster or inhibit anxieties and uncertainties, and influ- 
ence how children learn to relate to others. 

There is no question about the effects of direct and indirect influences on the de- 
velopment of negative attitudes toward diversity. Fortunately, the minds of young 
children are sufficiently receptive to positive teaching which can modify unfavorable 
and often detrimental impressions. The effects of positive experiences on the devel- 
opment of attitudes toward racial diversity have been clearly demonstrated using black 
studies curriculum with young black and white children in different settings. Results 
indicated significant positive changes in the attitudes of whites towards blacks and 
significant positive modification of the self-concepts of young black children (An- 
drews, 1971; White, 1971). Wecanexpectstrategiesthat were effective in times when 
cultural diversity was not an openly accepted or discussed concept will be even more 
useful in contemporary classrooms now that the concept is recognized. 

Experiences that promote the acquisition of positive concepts of racial diversity 
must be provided in the eariy years as our schools are populated by greater percent- 
ages of minority learners. Their positions as significant adults in the lives of children 
mean that eariy childhood teachers have a vital responsibility and unparalleled op- 
portunities to provide experiences that promote the acquisition of positive concepts 
of racial diversity. With exposure to positive experiences, children are less likely to 
become casualties of indirect influences which can be translated into rigid prejudices 
and meager self-regard. Eariy childhood teachers' identification and use of mean- 
ingful curriculum activities, careful selection of experiences and recognition, and valu- 
ing of diversity are crucial (Morris, 1983, p. 88). When these conditions are satisfied, 
every child benefits regardless of his or her cultural orientation. 

Successful early childhood multicultural education requires that teachers plan and 
organize activities and experiences which arc supported by carefully selected in- 
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structional materials and resources so that new information and concepts are catalysts 
for attitude formation and modificatioii. Activities that help children to understand 
the humanness of each individual are especially important. People throughout the 
world share the same biological and social needs that are satisfied through specific 
cultural values, customs, and beliefs. Acceptance of diversity is promoted when ex- 
plorations of the different responses to human conditions are presented in positive cli- 
mates as differences not deficiencies. The perceptions of all children can be enlarged 
as they realize that we are all more alike than different. 

Morris ( 1 983) emphasized that experiences that help children to know and appre- 
ciate the customs and history of cultural groups can lead to deep and meaningful lev- 
els of understanding for all children. Carefully chosen teacher techniques and activ- 
ities are required to prevent overgeneralizations about any culture and to correct 
assumptions that cultural groups are monolithic and have rather homogeneous needs 
and characteristics (Banks, 1 979). Further, Banks stressed the varying degrees of cul- 
tural attachment among individuals, although there are common bonds that unify each 
group. 

For several decades there have been efforts to introduce ethnic content into the 
curriculum of our public schools through a range of approaches. Inclusive approach- 
es to multicultural education aim to incorporate multicultural content in all subject ar- 
eas for all learners using the diversity that is characteristin of our national population 
as the source of that content. Such an approach is preferable to a prevalent main- 
stream-centric curriculum which has negative consequences for mainstream students 
since it denies them opportunities to view their own cultures from the perspectives of 
other cultures and groups and reinforces a sense of superiority in relationship to oth- 
er racial and ethnic groups while at the same time negatively and marginally ac- 
knowledging those groups (Banks, 1 989). An effective and positive approach to mul- 
ticultural education is one in which emphasis on single cultures is replaced by a 
multicultural orientation including the integration of multicultural content into all sub- 
ject areas. This content, then, is not considered separately from education more broad- 
ly conceived. Under the guidance of competent teachers, multicultural education is 
critical to fostering positive attitudes and modifying unfavorable ones. 

Multicultural understandings form the basis for a humane education with a high 
probability of educating students to participate in creating a truly democratic society 
that contributes to worid harmony (Tiedt and Tiedt, 1990). Early childhood teachers 
in the twenty-first century and beyond must be skilled in the development of mean- 
ingful multicultural curriculum activities and experiences. They mu*^t lead the way 
so that the compelling dream of Martin Luther King is fulfilled forevery child in every 
classroom in America. 
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TEACHERS FOR THE CULTURALLY 
DIVERSE CLASSROOM 



by 

Savario Mungo 

When approaching the subject of how to prepare our teacher candidates to work 
with culturally diverse student populations, we are talking about a multi-step endeav- 
or. We need to provide on-campus instruction, significant and realistic pre-clinical ex- 
periences, and appropriate student teaching sites. In addition we need a consensus on 
how to develop a coordinated program of teacher preparation. Using the Junior 
High/Middle School Teacher Education Program at Illinois State University (ISU) to 
illustrate, I will show how all of the above can be accomplished so our teacher candi- 
dates are effectively prepared for culturally diverse classrooms. We must begin by 
discussing the topic of diversity and what it means to educators. 

Terms such as ^'multicultural education,'' ^'cultural diversity." and ''at-risk" have 
created a sense of crisis, even paranoia, within the educational community. Teachers 
feel defeated by not understanding the new students coming into their classrooms; 
they lack familiarity with these children's cultures and see their own image declining 
as they struggle with the cultural pluralism in thei; schools. If we are to counter this 
situation, we must address the concept of cultural diversity. 

Let us first look at what many teachers see as the "problem," the increasing cul- 
tural diversity of our student population. Defining this diversity strictly in terms of 
race or ethnicity because of the increasing populations of children of color in many 
districts artificially limits our perception of cultural diversity. We have to begin think- 
ing in broader terms. Culture is the sum of our way of living, including our values, 
beliefs, standards, and patterns of thinking and behaving. When we look at cultural 
diversity, we must include race, ethnicity, gender, exceptionality, age, and many oth- 
er factors. In a sense we are all culturally different from one another, be it because of 
child rearing, family roles, or ethnicity and gender. 

Once we begin opening our minds to the idea that cultural diversity is a broad con- 
cept including many groups within our society, not just racial and ethnic individuals, 
we see multicultural education as a process that includes these groups. If this diver- 
sity is seen as positive, we can adopt more meaningful approaches to students. We 
need, therefore, to define multicultural education in terms that will allow educators to 
acknowledge their role in it and to develop the skills needed to work more success- 
fully with students. The definition I find most helpful is one by Margaret Pusch (1981): 
Multicultural education is a structured process designed to foster understanding, 
acceptance, and constructive relations among people of many different cultures. 
Ideally, it encourages people to see different cultures as a source of learning to re- 
spect diversity in the local, national and international environment. It stresses cul- 
tural, ethnic, racial, and linguistic differences, and includes socio-economic dif- 
ferences (urban/rural, age/youth, worker/middle class), sex and religious 
differences. Multicultural education refers first to building an awareness of one's 
own cultural heritage, and understanding that no one culture is intrinsically supe- 
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rior to another; secondly, to acquiring those skills in analysis and communication 
that help one function effectively in multicultural environments. Stress is placed 
on experiencing cultural differences in the classroom and in society, rather than 
simply studying about them. Multicultural education is /w/ just a set of ethnic or 
other area study programs, but an effort to demonstrate the significance of simi- 
larities and differences among culture groups and between individuals within those 
groups, (p. 4) 

With this definition in mind, we can build a more effective approach when faced 
with diversity. This involves dealing with people as individuals, then as groups, and 
developing tools so teachers and students can communicate more effectively across 
cultures. "Across cultures" refers to the broad meaning of cultures — attitudes, val- 
ues, gender, age, race, ethnicity, and exceptionality — and has always been a factor in 
teaching. However, today teachers are being challenged to reach students whose be- 
haviors, attitudes, values, and motivation differ markedly from previous student pop- 
ulations. They present more challenges than teachers feel prepared for, whether they 
are an apparently homogeneous white group or an ethnically or racially diverse group. 
Our mission as educators is to communicate with these students. We need to take our 
communication skills and develop them further in order to communicate ''cross cul- 
turally." Once we do this, wc can see our role not as dealing with disruptive or un- 
comprehending students but as dealing with culturally diverse students. 

With this view of cultural diversity in place, we at ISU developed an additional 
teaching strand within the Junior High/Middle School Teacher Education Program. 
This strand, the '*Cross-Cultural Teacher Education Program," builds on a broad con- 
cept of culture and incorporates cross-cultural communication as a basic building 
block. The program is based on a number of assumptions: 

1 . Fields outside of education, such as anthropology and communication, can of- 
fer rich resources for teacher education in cultural diversity. 

2. Developing awareness of cultural diversity through research and experience at 
the local level prior to expanding to global issues allows teacher candidates to 
link their own cultural determinants with the teaching of diverse students in the 
classroom. 

3. Extensive use of experieniial learning, coupled with a wide variety of field ex- 
periences with cultural diversity, enables teacher candidates to maximize their 
potential for success. 

In recent years, as indicated above, preparing teachers to work with our increas- 
ingly pluralistic, diverse population has become more challenging and more critical. 
Researchers such as Hodgkinson (1985) have pointed out that the upcoming school 
population differs drastically from our current generation of teacher trainees. Not only 
are these student populations more multicultural, they are indeed different in most 
ways from the current generation of teacher trainees. We are, in reality, preparing our 
teacher education students to work in a different educational environment. Once we 
accept our changing school populations, exploring areas such as anthropology and 
cross-cultural communication as it relates to education becomes more understandable. 

If teacher trainees can develop a generic set of skills and understandings related 
to cultural diversity via an emphasis on experiential activities, have multicultural con- 
cepts infused throughout their professional education courses, and receive extensive 
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opportunities to interact with culturally diverse populations, they will be prepared to 
teach diverse student populations more effectively no matter what the diversity. These 
underlying assumptions, combined with a sequential approach involving concepts and 
experiences, have resulted in the development of the following components of the 
"Teaching Cross Culturally" strand. 

1. Infusion of Multicultural Concepts, As a result of the work of a college-wide 
committee, twenty-one basic multicultural concepts, such as developing an 
awareness and understanding of the sources and values of cultural diversity, 
were identified. These concepts were then infused throughout the entire pro- 
:?3sional education sequence. A student who completes the Junior High/Mid- 
dle School program will have addressed each of the twenty-one concepts at 
least once before completing the professional education courses of the program. 
With this infusion, students are able to relate culture and diversity to all aspects 
of their professional coursework. Thus all students, whether in the Cross-Cul- 
tural Teaching Program or not, get a basic exposure to multicultural concepts. 

2. Generic Approaches to Cultural Diversity, Throughout the professional edu- 
cation sequence and continuing through field work, cross-cultural experiential 
activities and approaches are used. These activities are built around generic 
approaches to cultural diversity based on research such as that done by Brislin 
and his colleagues. They identified eighteen basic themes that were common 
10 all individuals who were thrust into a new culture, no matter what the cul- 
ture, an unfamiliar classroom or unfamiliar country (Brislin, et al. 1986). Us- 
ing these basic themes, they identified a tool, the ''General Cultural Assimila- 
tor," to help prepare f>eople planning to work abroad. The ISU program is 
adapting thc^e themes to education, and a series of activities, games, and sim- 
ulations have been developed around them. The following is a brief descrip- 
tion of two of the themes to illustrate their applicability to teacher education. 

* Anxiety. Since people will encounter many unfamiliar demands, they 
will be anxious about whether their behavior is appropriate or not. Teach- 
ers entering a new situation with diverse student populations, although 
they have skills in lesson planning and classroom management will feel 
this anxiety about whether they can behave in ways that are appropriate 
to the population, school, ard community. 

* Disconfirmed Expectancies. Individuals may become upset, not because 
of the exact set of situations they encounter, but becau.se those situations 
differ from those which they expected. Most new teachers have had very 
limited exf>eriences with diverse student populations and often have de- 
veloped their skills and confidence with a very homogeneous population. 
Working in a classroom with a great diversity, with students they are un- 
familiar with and have had little experience teaching, will cause this feel- 
ing of disconfirmed expectancies. 

Experiential activities focusing on these themes are incorporated throughout 
the program, allowing students to develop a more realistic understanding of the 
concepts and to deal more effectively with diversity. Similar approaches are 
used with the other generic themes from research by Brislin and his colleagues. 
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3. Required Courses. Students are required to complete two specific multicul- 
tural courses from electives offered by the College of Education. These cours- 
es are "Introduction to Multicultural Education" and "Education in the Inner 
City/' They address well-defined issues and strategies in teaching culturally 
diverse student pjopulations, including the effect on education of such factors 
as poverty, socio-economic class> and racism. The combination of these two 
courses and the infusion of the multicultural concepts throughout the profes- 
sional education sequence enables the students to achieve an effective under- 
standing of cultural diversity and its relationship to teaching. 

4. Electives. Course work in sociology, political science, ethnic studies, and oth- 
er fields are recommended for students in this strand. This coursework sup- 
plements the multicultural concepts infused throughout the professional se- 
quence. 

5. Summer Experience. Priortostudentteaching^inadditiontotheover 100 hours 
of pre-clinical experiences students obtain working in schools as part of their 
professional education courses, students in this strand participate in the ISU 
Summer Urban Field Experience Program. This is an eight-week program in 
which students work with diverse populations in an urban center. They work 
from 8:30 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. five days a week for the eight weeks. It is an in- 
tense involvement with youth and adults in such settings as correctional pro- 
grams, drop-out facilities, mental health centers, drug and alcohol programs as 
well as alternative education and recreation programs. Students work pre- 
dominantly with white, African American, and Hispanic populations. In these 
settings students bring together the generic approaches to working with cul- 
tural diversity, the infused multicultural concepts, and their multicultural 
coursework. This is an opportunity to put into practice the concepts and strate- 
gies they were exposed to throughout the strand. 

6. Student Teaching. To test the premise that students who are given generic ap- 
proaches to cultural diversity will be able to work well in any culture, the stu- 
dent teaching component, as the capstone of the program, should provide the 
opportunity to teach in an unfamiliar culture. During the students' program 
prior to their teaching, they have tested many of the generic approaches with 
ethnic white, African American, and Hispanic populations. In order to provide 
the student teachers with a unique culminating experience, we selected schools 
in Hawaii as best suited for the student teaching experience. Teaching students 
of Hawaiian, Samoan, Filipino, Tongan, Korean, Japanese, and/or Portuguese 
backgrounds provided the students with not only good student teaching as- 
signments in an excellent school system, but also with a cultural diversity un- 
available anywhere else in the country. Based on the success of the first group 
to complete this strand, the program continues to send students to these diverse 
sites each sf^mester and is currently developing additional culturally diverse 
sites, including schools on Indian reservations. 

The development of the **Cross Cultural Teaching" strand as part of the ISU Junior 
High/Middle School program is only the beginning of an approach that will be fur- 
ther developed, improved, and expanded. It is hoped that much of what has been 
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learned from this approach will become part of the mainstream teaching education 
program. 
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REDESIGNING GENERAL EDUCATION 
TO INCLUDE CULTURAL DIVERSITY 



by 

Kenneth Sutton 

Eastern Illinois University is beginning to implement its redesigned general edu- 
cation program. It provides an integrated core of studies that includes significant ex- 
ploration of cultural diversity. 

Giving general education more definition in a multicultural direction was not easy. 
A tendency to fear change repeatedly caine to light as the general requirements of un- 
dergraduate education were questioned and alternatives were proposed. The reluc- 
tance of some faculty to include more than Western and European oriented perspec- 
tives in such requirements presented another obstacle. Yet, obviously, we 
accomplished the change. Perhaps an analysis of our experience will help those who 
share a similar goal of developing a multicultural curriculum and face similar prob- 
lems. I will identify and examine both existing and consciously created conditions 
that helped effect change and then point out some of the lessons we learned through 
the process. 

Existing Conditions 

At the beginning of our experience national trends favored both the development 
of a more defined general education experience than our "cafeteria" program provid- 
ed and the development of a moie multicultural curriculum. Though not always unit- 
ed, administrators and faculty at Eastern who were interested in requiring studies in 
cultural diversity could use both trends to support more defined and more culturally 
diverse general education requirements. 

The 1980s were marked by calls from refonners for a return to more meaningful 
general education programs. Boycr was one such reformer whose works were being 
read and discussed by several administrators and faculty at Eastern when we began 
our general education review. Boyer (1982) deplored the tendency during the pre- 
ceding decades to expand electives in general education to the point where students 
could avoid almost any area of study. He urged us "to focus on the aims of common 
learning" (p. 583) and, given his status as Director of the Carnegie Commission, his 
support of more defined programs was influential. Boyer ( 1 987), however, did not of- 
fer a definition of general education that assured the integration of multicultural cours- 
es, even though he left room for their possible inclusion. 

Fortunately, strong support for multicultural curriculums came from other educa- 
tors and provided a separate influence to insure acceptance of a general education with 
a multicultural character. Currently, more than half the colleges in the nation have 
multicultural courses, and 34 percent require cultural diversity courses in their gener- 
al education programs (Lcvine and Cureton, 1992). Eastern was among those insti- 
tutions that had several multicultural courses available. 

Of the more global influences, perhaps accrediting and certifying agencies had the 
greatest mobilizing effect upon achieving a multicultural direction in Eastern's gen- 




eral education core. Because approval by these agencies is of such great significance 
to professional colleges, their multicultural requirements reinforced other rationales 
supporting our recommended curriculum changes. National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education (NCATE) standards dealing with multicultural education, 
for example, have become more and more stringent. To assure more infusion of mul- 
ticultural awareness into our courses, almost everyone connected with our teacher ed- 
ucation program had either attended or conducted in-service workshops on cultural 
diversity issues. Consequently, there was heightened sensitivity to the need for mul- 
ticulturalism in all levels of study. 

The Illinois State Board of Education (ISBE) — a certifying agency of even greater 
importance to us than the teacher education accrediting agency — had also stressed cul- 
tural diversity. Its emphasis upon "third world, non-western'' studies underscored the 
importance of the international dimension of multiculturalism; this clearly influenced 
our deliberations on the multicultural aspect of general education. Everyone partici- 
pating in teacher education at Eastern (a very sizable number since there are approx- 
imately 2,190 students involved) had a vested interest in having our general educa- 
tion program match as closely as possible that of the ISBE. This prompted members 
of the teacher education faculty to seek seats on the Council on Academic Affairs 
(CAA), a key council in curriculum revisions, just as the general education program 
was to be reviewed. Once on the Council, we sought, through our votes, to ensure a 
correspondence between our requirements and those of the ISBE. 

In addition to state and national influences, at least one local existing condition 
contributed significantly to the particular direction general education refomi took at 
Eastern. Eastern is a rural, long-underfunded institution anxious to become more cos- 
mopolitan than its situation would pennit unless specific efforts to recruit and retain 
a diverse faculty and student body were made. Consequently, every recent President 
and a large number of sympathetic faculty have promoted multiculturalism. 

Creative Efforts 

Eastern's President had advocated a strong general education program ?nd cultur- 
al diversity from the very beginning of his appointment. In 1987 he gave a clear sig- 
nal to everyone on campus that changes were welcome and even expected, under- 
scoring the importance of change through the formation of two tasf 'brces: the Task 
Force on Undergraduate Education and the Committee on Cultural Diversity. 

The Task Force on Undergraduate Education was to study every aspect of the un- 
dergraduate experience at the University and submit its findings to the President and 
relevant councils. The committee had an important agenda-setting role but the flnal 
products were to be detennined by the councils in interaction with the President, with 
the CAA the body assigned to review general education. 

The second presidential task force, the Committee on Cultural Diversity, was to 
consider not only means of increasing minority faculty and students, but also curric- 
ular matters. Thus, strong support for multicultural education was indicated, though 
at this point, it was not specifically connected to the revision of general education. 

Since the CAA would be the final deliberating committee concerning changes in 
general education, faculty interested in multicultural general education and with 
knowledge of the university's governance structure realized the importance of seek- 



ing election to ihe Council. Several teacher education faculty who have expertise in 
multicultural education and had a strong interest in a multicultural requirement in gen- 
eral education decided to run for Council seats. Politically active members of the Col- 
lege of Education already held three of the nine elected faculty seats on the CAA. 
They organized the professional colleges into a voting block and developed and mar- 
keted slates of candidates. By 1 99 1 . when the final general education decisions were 
being made, professional colleges with a commitment to a multicultural curriculum 
held six of the nine positions while other faculty interested in cultural diversity held 
additional seats. Thus, on our campus, faculty committed to the study of cultural di- 
versity contributed significantly to the new general education program. 

While the CAA studied general education proposals, the Task Force on Under- 
graduate Education completed its final report and submitted it to the President in the 
Fall of 1 988, with copies sent to members of the CAA as well. The report clearly em- 
phasized cultural diversity in its objectives, but the types of courses suggested were 
not clearly multicultural. This left Council members interested in cultural diversity 
with important work: they were helped by aims that affected the way elements of the 
core were defined and consequently what courses would be submitted and accepted. 

In fact, core element descriptions that reflected multicultural aims statements were 
the key to getting cultural diversity courses required. For example, in approving for- 
eign language courses, the CAA adopted an element description that included the fol- 
lowing: "Through this experience the students not only learn the written and spoken 
language of another people, but experience the culture and history of another society. 
It is important that this cultural component of foreign language study be maintained" 
(CAA minutes, February 1, 1990). As a result, courses that didn't emphasize cultur- 
al elements were revised to do so. 

However, the greatest contribution toward assuring multicultural studies was in 
the description of Foundations of Civilization. (We added the pluralization.) The el- 
ement description was wevy much like that of a western civilization course in the Task 
Force Report, but the one developed by the Council stated: 'The requirement shall 
be a course which provides a perspective on the development of western and non- 
western cultures. ... An understanding of the diversity of cultures that characterizes 
the modem world will be developed" (CAA minutes. February 1, 1990). These changes 
led to only courses with deep cultural comparisons being passed for this segment of 
the core and, finally, to the assurance that all students coming to Eastern as freshmen 
would take multicultural studies before graduating. 

With this approval, the Council had fulfilled the recommendation of the Task Force 
on Enhancing Minority Participation. In its Report (September 17, 1990). it specified 
"That three hours of the core curriculum. . .be specifically a course which focuses in 
depth and in breadth on ihfe values of a culturally diverse topic and that the President 
and Vice President for Academic Affairs recommend such a course requirement to the 
CAA." Some members of the Task Force contended that they had wanted a course 
focusing specifically on race and ethnicity in this country. The Council refused to nar- 
row its definition, affirming the more "inclusive" sense of diversity that some have 
described as the most contemporary approach (Francis, 1991 ). 

The Council came close to requiring both types of courses in the core. While a 
course on race, gender, and/or values conflicts in this country is difficult to avoid in 
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ihe Human Behavior, Social Inieraciion, and Well Being element, it is possible. Since 
many disciplines deal with social concerns, il was not possible to get the segment any 
more specific than we made it. 

It remained to assure that transfer students could not, through general education 
reciprocity, avoid studies in cultural diversity. The CAA agreed to make a course in 
cultural diversity in the broad sense a graduation requirement, subsequently devel- 
oping a list of courses to fulfill the requirement (CAA minutes, February 28, 1991). 

The process of approving cultural diversity studies as a part of general education 
at Eastern made apparent that: (I ) national trends favor action now; (2) proponents 
of multicultural education must have a clear sense of their objectives; (3) university 
and college leaders, working out of their own interest, can provide effective mobi- 
lization initiatives and incentives; (4) faculty with multicultural knowledge and com- 
mitment should utilize available as well as newly created political processes to the 
fullest; and (5) aims statements can be effective fulcrums for assuring cultural diver- 
sity within courses. 
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Section III: 
Creating the Climate for Change 
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ACCESS, EQUITY, AND CULTURAL DIVERSITY: 
REDISCOVERING THE COMMUNITY 
COLLEGE MISSION 

by 

Pauline E. Kayes 

The community college — created in the late fifties and throughout the sixties to 
serve the community's educational and workforce needs. The community college — 
bom of the principles, values, and ideals of an educational democracy in which any 
person can have access to education. The community college — ^perceived to be more 
flexible, resilient, and responsive to both the community's needs and educational 
change than the four-year college or university. The community college — account- 
able to the entire community, not just the white, the powerful, the rich, the male, and 
the privileged. All of these claims derive from the fact that the community college 
was the realization of the educational vision of the progressive and liberation move- 
ments of the post-WW II era. 

In 1976 I chose to begin my career as a college teacher in a community college 
because I thought the promise of access, equity, and cultural diversity was inherent in 
the concept of the community college even before these terms were fashionable. Af- 
ter living 25 years in the heavily industrial and ethnically and racially diverse Calumet 
Region of Hammond, East Chicago, and Gary, I knew that my life's work was lo teach 
and to empower those left out, cast out, and victimized by the institutions, corpora- 
tions, and systems of the United States in the late 20th century. Quite an ambitious 
goal at 25, but I intuited that the community college was the place to do this work. I 
think many of us teaching and ^ 'orking in the community college today had similar 
motivations and ideals. 

Unfortunately, many community colleges have failed to take seriously that im- 
plicit promise of access, equity, and cultural diversity: some adopt exclusionary poli- 
cies and practices: others refuse to address and to serve seriously and directly the needs 
and concerns of women, people of color, and international students because this is not 
seen as the "mission" of the community college, not the "real stuff of education, but 
a fringy, peripheral waste of money. We probably all know colleagues — faculty and 
administrators — who think this way. However, according to Dr. Zelema Harris, pres- 
ident of Parkland College ( 1 99 1 ): 

To create a climate of inclusiveness, every community college should not trivial- 
ize diversity but face real issues: the major increases in minority enrollments with- 
out concomitant increase in minority faculty and administrators; gender and race 
biased curricula; and the exclusive use of a teaching method, the lecture, which is 
the least effective way for adults to learn.... Inclusive policies and practices can't 
be viewed as supplementary or peripheral to the teaching- learning process. In- 
clusive policies and practices must cut through to the core of that process; from 
the teacher who teaches to the curriculum that is taught, we must develop an ed- 
ucational system that has as its major tenets mulliculturalism and gender-balance. 
Herein lies the *Yeal stuff of the community college mission. 
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As every teacher of composition and speech preaches, audience determines both 
the content and the rhetorical strategies of a written or spoken communication. If we 
look into our community college classrooms, if we examine the demographic trends 
in community college enrollments, we find that ouraudience is primarily women (from 
60 to 80% in many classrooms); in addition, more and more of our students are of 
every shade, color, and culture. In fact, a significant majority of women and people 
of color enroll in community colleges, not four-year colleges and universities. One 
would expect, then, taut community colleges would be leaders in diversity initiatives, 
that we would set the pace, define the terms, and become the experts, and not wait for 
four-year colleges and universities to point out the direction, to collect all the grant 
money, and then to teach community colleges how to be more accessible, equitable, 
and culturally diverse. Yet, as Arthur Levine and Jeanette Cureton report in their re- 
cent article, "The Quiet Revolution: Eleven Facts about Multiculturalism and the Cur- 
riculum," 

Despite the far greater diversity of the student bodies at two-year colleges, four- 
year institutions are ahead in every area of cultural diversity — general education, 
ethnic and gender studies, the disciplines, the faculty, advising, and centers and 
institutes. (1992, p. 27) 
Except for a few community colleges primarily on the west and east coasts, neither 
consistent leadership nor comprehensive programming in diversity has emerged, iron- 
ically because most community college faculty and administrators have not been con- 
vinced that such transformation and responsiveness is necessary to their missions and 
purposes. 

In this context, the first step in addressing access, equity, and cultural diversity in 
a community college setting is to articulate reasons why community colleges should 
confirm access, equity, and cultural diversity as the underiying, bedrock principles of 
the community college mission. Everyone working in community colleges would 
agree that our business (that is, the literal reason for our jobs) is to recruit, to retain, 
and to graduate students. Study after study proves that community college students 
have diverse needs, many deriving from gender, race, class, and cultural differences. 
When we no longer assume that "sameness'' will serve all students and instead repre- 
sent and respond to the diversity of student needs, our "business" will improve. To 
ignore this diversity, our community colleges risk failure, as Daryl Sm.ith asserts in 
"The Challenge of Diversity: Implications for Institutional Research": 

Not only will successful involvement of diverse populations mark the difference 
between institutional survival and failure, and between educational quality and 
mediocrity, it wi':. have significant social implications as well. The consequences 
of educational disenfranchisement of large populations cannot be ignored. ( 1990, 
p. 54) 

Community colleges, especially, cannot afford to ignore them. 

At Parkland, we have no universal answers or magic potions, but we are begin- 
ning to approach the task of responding to an increasingly diverse student population 
in a coordinated, comprehensive way. Even though Parkland is in the heart of gener- 
ally conservative central Illinois, it docs have some unique traits and programs that 
make both developing gender-balanced, multicultural curricula and creating a climate 
of institutional inclusivity a tiny bit easier.. .just a tiny bit. Parkland students are ap- 



proximately 60% women, 10% African-American, 2.7% Asian-American, 1.7% His- 
panic-American, Wo Native American, and 78%, 21 years and older — which means 
that the majority of our students cannot be described as the historically traditional 
white male student, in fact, white male students comprise less than 30% of our stu- 
dent population. 

To serve the majority of our students, the Office of Women's Programs and Ser- 
vices since 1974 has sponsored programs and services for women and men on gen- 
der-related issues and concerns and has recently establ ished a Women's Resource Cen- 
ter. With four regularly offered women's studies courses in literature, history, 
humanities, and psychology, it is even possible to concentrate in Women's Studies for 
an Associate's degree in Liberal Arts and Sciences. According to Levine and Cure- 
ton's survey (1992, p. 27), only 35% of two-year institutions have courses in women's 
studies. 

In our General Education objectives, three are pertinent to cultural diversity prin- 
ciples: 

* The student will analyze the development and institutionalization of non-West- 
ern values found in Middle Eastern, African, Asian, and Latin American civi- 
lizations and compare their significance with Western values and institutions. 

* The student will analyze historical and contemporary sex roles and consider the 
limitations of sexual stereotyping. 

* The student will acquire cross-racial knowledge that will aid in understanding 
how to eliminate racism. 

The following courses especially embody these principles: 

Social Science: History of Middle East; History of India and Mainland Southeast 
Asia; History of China and Japan; Black History: History of Women in America; 
Psychology of Women; Minorities and Social Change. 

Humanities: Cultural Values in the Eastern World; Islamic Cultures and Civiliza- 
tions; Cultures and CiviUzations of Sub-Saharan Africa; Latin American Culture 
and Civilization, Introduction to Folklore; Black Literature; Women in Arts, Cul- 
tures, and Societies: Women in Literature; World's Great Religions. 
For both A.A. and A.S. degrees, three credit hours in Third Worid or non-West- 
ern culture are required. Again, according to Levine and Cureton's survey (1992, p. 
27), only 20% of two-year institutions have a multicultural general education re- 
quirement: only 31% offer courses in African American studies; and only 29% offer 
courses in Hispanic American studies. 

As pari of our commitment to access, equity, and cultural diversity. Parkland has 
also initiated faculty development workshops promoting new scholarship in women's 
studies, African American studies, and multiculturalism: only 12% of two-year insti- 
tutions have promoted this kind of new scholarship according to Levine and Cureton 
(1992, p. 27). 

I want to make very clear that most of this curricular and program development 
has encountered controversy and resistance, and in some cases, for every two steps 
forw::rd there were three steps backward. Often it seemed that we were regressing as 
far back as the 1950s. But, when Dr. Zelema Harris became Parkland's president in 
1990, some of the basic programmatic, curricular, and structural requirements for ad- 
dressing and achieviiig access, equity, and cultural diversity were already in place be- 




cause of the persistent efforts of a core of progressive faculty and staff. A Commit- 
tee on the Status of Women, for example, has been working for 20 years to improve 
Parkland's treatment of women faculty, staff, and students. With Dr. Harris' appoint- 
ment, the creation of a college-wide committee on access, equity, and cultural diver- 
sity to assess and to coordinate our efforts was a logical and realistic next step. 

After consulting with the Parkland College Association, particularly members of 
the Committee on the Status of Women, the Affirmative Action Committee, and the 
Parkland College Association vice-president and president. Dr. Harris invited 20 peo- 
ple, representing a variety of areas, departments, committees, and constituencies, to 
serve on the new committee. Faculty, administrators, non-academics, and supportive 
professionals were included. The timing of the invitation coincided with the release 
of North CentraFs statement on access, equity, and cultural diversity (1991), which 
reads: 

Regardless of specific institutional practices, the commission expects an institu- 
tion to create and to maintain a teaching and leaming environment that supports 
sensitivity to diverse individuals and groups. Further, the commission expects an 
affiliated institution to discourage acts of racism, sexism, bigotry, harassment, and 
violence while it teaches students and faculty alih'.e to see in proper perspective the 
differences that separate and the commonalities trtat bind all peoples and cultures. 
Since Parkland is due to be evaluated next year by North Central, this statement had 
greater impact than on any ordinary day. In her invitation. Dr. Harris charged the com- 
mittee with the following responsibilities: 

* develop an institutional response to ihe North Central Association's statement 
on access, equity, and cultural diversity. 

* identify targeted groups within Parkland College, including staff and students, 
who are in need of special services, with a special emphasis on minorities and 
women. 

* identify and evaluate Parkland's existing institutional, academic and social cli- 
mate, programs, and services in meeting the needs of targeted groups. 

* develop a comprehensive long range plan to address the needs of targeted 
groups. 

* develop timelines for accomplishing the committee's goals. 

Knowing I was a glutton for punishment and a workaholic waiting to be discovered. 
Dr. Harris appointed me chair of the committee. 

Our first task was to define and to describe access, equity, and cultural diversity. 
Overall we used three key definitions and descriptions (Banks, Hughes, Sadker) to be- 
gin our discussions, but we primarily focused on the one by James Banks and Cherry 
McGee Banks cha.acierizing multicultural education as follows: 

[A process] designed to change the total educational environment so that students 
from diverse racial and ethnic groups, both gender groups, exceptional students, 
and students froni^cach social class group will experience equal educational op- 
portunities in spools, colleges, and universities. (1989, p. 328) 
In order to approach oQt tasks, the committee analyzed in depth each component of 
this description as it relates to Parkland. Forexainple, we described the "total educa- 
tional environment" at Parkland as: 
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total college climate (particularly in the classroom); curriculum content, teacher- 
student interaction in/out of class; counselor/advisor-student interaction; staff-stu- 
dent interaction; faculty-faculty interaction; administration-faculty/staff interac- 
tion; physical/cultural environment; student activities; college public 
relations-community information; cultural arts programming; college policies, 
rules, regulations, past practices (written and unwritten); and gender/racial com- 
position of faculty, staff, administration. 

Next, we explored some implications of the connotations of "access" and "equi- 
ty"; here is an excerpt from that discussion: 

^Equity' means impartiality and fairness. It's diftlcult for a 'partial' person (one 
who has racist, sexist, homophobic prejudices) to treat the African American stu- 
dent, the woman student, the gay/lesbian student 'impartially/ We hire partial 
people because all of us to varying degrees attach labels and stereotypes to a stu- 
dent. 

This particular process, along with ideas gleaned from our regular readings, enabled 
us to arrive at areas of emphasis for our recommendations to Dr Harris: ongoing sen- 
sitivity training for all faculty and staff; coordinated, thorough self-assessment in all 
areas and departments; and advocacy by more faculty and staff on access, equity, and 
cultural diversity issues across the college. 

Meanwhile, the advantages of having both a college-wide committee on diversi- 
ty and strong presidential support have become clear as concerns and needs related to 
access, equity, and cultural diversity begin to filter into Parkland's strategic and oper- 
ational plans, essential to both recognition and funding. Further, a climate of support 
and encouragement has provided for a distinctive flourishing of diversity initiatives 
and programs: a whole series of events for Black History month, for Women's His- 
tory month, and on the Holocaust; professional development workshops on multicul- 
tural curriculum issues; prejudice reduction exercises for student leaders: a student 
survey asi:cssing the college climate for minorities; a Parkland College Association 
Senate resolution to survey faculty and staff on the working environment for women. 
Finally, in April, we completed a two-day retreat, which resulted in a three-five year 
plan for access, equity, and cultural diversity at Parkland. In order to make the com- 
mittee's deliberations known to the entire college, we are producing a regular newslet- 
ter that summarizes our work, invites input, and shares teaching and curriculum strate- 
gies. 

How has the committee functioned so far with such different personalities, inter- 
ests, agendas, issues, and priorities? By arguing, raising voices, pouting, slouching, 
laughing, eating popcorn, danci»\g polkas — ^all predictable responses given the diffi- 
culties in understanding and communicating differences while working towards com- 
mon goals. For me, the committee's dynamism and resilience is essential for work- 
ing on diversity issues, particularly since addressing such difficult issues as racism, 
sexism, homophobia, classism, and anti-Semitism tends to make every person defen- 
sive or angry at one moment or another. That we keep coming together with even a 
slight bit of anticipation — rare for committee work — testifies to the relevance of these 
issues for both the college and for us as individuals. 

To make a coordinated effort on access, equity, and cultural diversity work, I of- 
fer a few recommendations and cautions. First, a multicultural, gender-balanced cur- 
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riculum should not be viewed as compensatory education — that is, a story, an ess* y, 
a fact, an idea, a detail added here or there to the "real knowledge'' since such addi- 
tions still marginalize women, people of color, and non-Eurocentric perspectives. In- 
stead, such a curriculum must be seen as transrormative and emancipatory education 
necessary for humans to flourish in an increasingly diverse and International work- 
force and society. Educational institutions and boards must provide incentives and 
motivation — through release time, faculty development money, forexample — for fac- 
ulty retraining and reeducation efforts. Since most of us today did not obtain multi- 
cultural, gender-balanced educations as undergraduate or graduate students, and since 
as community college teachers, our course loads prohibit the kind of in-depth study 
and concentrated reeducation necessary for us to become multicultural, gender-bal- 
anced teachers, a long-term commitment is required by community college adminis- 
trators, community college trustees, the Illinois Community College Board, the Illi- 
nois Board of Higher Education, and the Illinois State legislature to make access, 
equity, and cultural diversity a reality and not just 'Vindow-dressing.'' It is very un- 
realistic to think that by suddenly proclaiming diversity important in instruction (as 
Public Act 87-85 1 recently did), everyone will be able to teach culturally diverse and 
gender-balanced material automatically without financial assistance for retraining and 
reeducation. 

As we work to develop more inclusive curricula and student services, we should 
not forget gender in our advocacy for multiculturalism since a significant majority of 
community college students are women. If we do not continually address women's 
issues, needs, and concenns, we will end up with multicultural and international pro- 
grams and curricula still dominated by a male perspective and not providing women 
from many cultures and backgrounds with the education they need to succeed and to 
thrive. This inclusion of gender is especially pertinent when one considers the grow- 
ing feminization of poverty and the steady increase of female-headed households, both 
of which impact children around the worid. As Kamal Bhasin says in her article *The 
Why and How of Literacy for Women," **Women need knowledge not so much to read 
and to understand the worid but to read, understand, and control their worid'' 
(Stromquist, 1990, p. 107). It is incomprehensible to me why so few community col- 
leges offer coordinated programs and services for women, including women's studies 
courses. Even though women's studies scholarship and theory have been rapidly trans- 
forming disciplines like psychology, sociology, literature, science, and art history, most 
community colleges have not taken advantage of the unique ability of women's stud- 
ies courses and scholarship to recruit and to retain women students by giving them 
what they need to know. 

Bemice Sandler coined the phrase '*chilly climate in the classroom" to describe 
the experience of women in general and African American women in particular in the 
college classroom. But this description of how students are treated by instructors op- 
erating with assumptions and stereotypes about race, gender, ethnicity, class, and sex- 
ual preference can also be applied to African American males, Asian American fe- 
males, Hispanic American males and females, Jewish Americans, and others. 
Socialized in a racist, sexist, homophobic society, even the most well-meaning and 
well-intentioned among us are subtly steeped in assumptions and stereotypes that den- 
igrate or silence students and adversely affect their achievement. In Talking Back: 



Thinking Feminist, Thinking Black, bell hooks describes her experience as an under- 
graduate: 

I carefully avoided those professors who made it clear that the presence of any 
black students in their classes was not desired... they did not make direct racist 
statements. Instead, they communicated their message in subtle ways — forgetting 
to call your name when reading the roll, avoiding looking at you, pretending they 
do not hear you when you speak, and at times ignoring you altogether. (1989, p. 
56) 

For education to work for all of our students (and not just a few), we must take our 
students more seriously by really knowing their struggles and facing their needs. 

To take the African American male student seriously, to take the Asian American 
female student seriously, to take the Native American student seriously, to take the 
Jewish American student seriously, to take the gay or lesbian student seriously — we 
must as teachers and administrators look at how each and every one of us contributes 
to the institutional racism, sexism, anti-Semitism, and homophobia that too often not 
only make getting educated a super-heroic endeavor in a non-supportive environment 
but also severely restricts educational access and equity. Sadly, retention committees 
in community colleges often fail to address institutional prejudice and discrimination, 
which is perhaps why retention committees never complete their agendas. 

If diversity is not to be a fad, if diversity is not to be a matter of numbers, of count- 
ing and measuring, true, long-term institutional sensitivity to diversitv will require 
thorough institutional research, beginninc^ with the formulation of new questions and 
new paradigms. Furthermore, community colleges must use such institutional research 
to further their own diversity movement and not wait for four-year colleges and uni- 
versities to give instructions, because in the next decade community colleges will be 
the primary educational resource for those groups disenfranchised by the public and 
private four-year colleges and universities. In preparing for the future, rediscovering 
and lededicating ourselves to the community college mission of access, equity, and 
cultural diversity is both a practical and philosophical imperative. 
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IMPLEMENTING MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 
WITHIN A MULTI-CAMPUS UNIVERSITY 



by 

Nathaniel L. Felder 

Diversity is a key theme when considerations are made for implementing multi- 
cultural education in a multi-campus environment. A multi-campus environment of- 
ten has campuses which are not only geographically dispersed, but also have distinct 
campus cultures and traditions which contribute significantly to their individuality. 
For example, one campus which is pari of a multi -campus system may be located in 
an urban area, while another campus may be located in a distinctly rural area. The ur- 
ban culture of the one may be entirely unlike the rural culture of the other. This is 
likely to affect each campus's approach to extending multicultural education to its stu- 
dent body or integrating multicultural education into the curriculum. 

Multi-campus universities are different from single campus institutions because 
the campuses usually fall under a single administrative arm such as a board of trustees 
and/or a central administration. The autonomy of each campus is affected by the ad- 
ministrative structure of the university system in which it operates since this structure 
is shared by several campuses. Introducing and implementing multicultural educa- 
tion programs within this environment can affect all campuses rather than only in- 
volving the efforts of a single faculty. Individual campus readiness for multicultural 
education initiatives does not always occur at the same time. This can mean that a 
systemwide effort to implement programs and initiatives can be more difficult than 
implementing initiatives that arise from a single campus and as the result of campus- 
based efforts. Further, implementing multicultural education may require a collabo- 
rative effort in a multi -campus environment that involves several levels of bureau- 
cracy beyond a single campus. This is not to say that a single campus situation cannot 
contain all of these variables. However, a multi-campus environment serves to mag- 
nify these variables, making implementation more of a challenge. But, once the chal- 
lenge of implementation has been met, opportunities and methods for implementation 
are similar to those at single campus institutions. 

Statewide Coordinating Boards 

Beyond the central administration in a multi-campus environment lies a statewide 
coordinating board. In Illinois this coordinating board is the Illinois State Board of 
Higher Education. In September, 199 L a bill enacted in the Illinois State Legislature 
called for the Board of Higher Education to . .require each public institution of high- 
er education to include, in the general education requirements for obtaining a degree, 
coursework on improving human relations to include race, ethnicity, gender and oth- 
er issues related lo improving human relations to address racism and sexual harass- 
ment on their campuses, through existing courses. . . 

The language contained in this Public Act provides a strong mandate for curricu- 
lum revision and enhanced instructional strategies at all state universities including 
multi-campus systems (Public Act 87-58 1 ). Under this mandate efforts io implement 
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strategies for the continued development of general education curricula which include 
multicultural education are likely to increase. Statewide boards can be useful \n cre- 
ating the proper climate for change within colleges and universities. Exercising the 
authority to monitor implementation strategies associated with integrating multicul- 
tural education into the curriculum can have a positive impact on institutional readi- 
ness. When administrators know that activity will be monitored in a positive and sup- 
portive fashion, efforts to bring about change in the curricula and in instructional 
strategies are likely to be made. 

Establishing a statewide goal to improve opportunities for students to learn more 
about multiple cultures at state colleges and universities is a strategy worthy of con- 
sideration by statewide coordinating boards. Such a goal goes a long way towards 
fulfilling the mandate called for in Illinois Public Act 87-581 : Human Relations. Es- 
tablishing this or a similar statewide goal for higher education also provides guidance 
to both system and campus administrations when revising or improving mission state- 
ments which go beyond a perceived mandate for affirmative action programs. While 
affirmative action programs are useful and needed, they tend to focus mainly on re- 
cruitment activities designed to increase the number of minority faculty, students, and 
staff. Establishing directions which focus on curricula change takes the concept of 
^'encouraging diversity in students, faculty and staff to another level. State goals de- 
tailed in the Master Plan for Illinois Higher Education 1990, issued by the Illinois 
Board of Higher Education (IBHE) in September, 1990, include a goal of ''main- 
streaming and enhancing the quality of undergraduate education." Including multi- 
cultural perspectives when updating course content, revising curricula, evaluating 
teacher effectiveness, and introducing innovative instructional strategies are ways the 
mandates in Illinois Public Act 87-581: Human Relations and the goals of the IBHE 
Master Plan can be implemented on campuses. 

Systemwide Adir.inistration 

A coordinated effort on the part of the system administration in a multi-campus 
system can serve as a further inducement to the introduction and enhancement of mul- 
ticultural education in the curriculum of its constituent campuses. Many multi-cam- 
pus universities receive leadership in various academic matters from central adminis- 
trative units that often coordinate and articulate strategic directions on academic 
matters to the campuses, to the public, and to other interested parties. Support for mul- 
ticultural education in the form of an open endorsement from the central administra- 
tion can send the proper message to campus administrators. 

It is important to note that the central administrative units in a multi-campus en- 
vironment are less likely to be involved at the implementation level with respect to 
curriculum reform since this must take place at the campus level. Central adminis- 
trative units usually fulfill a coordinating role, but facilitation of initiatives proposed 
at the campus level allows central administrative units to become involved with cur- 
riculum change. Demonstrating support when such initiatives arrive from the cam- 
puses sends out a positive message for campuses and academic units uncertain about 
how proposals for new programs and methods will be received. Eliminating the need 
for massive bureaucratic processes that must be navigated prior to approval for new 
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and innovative programs which integrate multicultural education into the curriculum 
also helps provide a friendly and welcoming climate for change. 



University Mission Statements 



The mission statements of many campuse?: must be reviewed and approved by cen- 
tral administration. The absence of statements which underscore the value of diver- 
sity in the faculty and student bodies of the campuses can be attributed in part to the 
failure of central academic administrators to lead in this vital area. Moreover, when 
mission statements do address issues of diversity, they often lack a direct linkage to 
instructional and curriculum development initiatives. Mission statements noi tied to 
initiatives are useful only in an ornamental way. Substantive language within mission 
statements which addresses the value of multicultural education and diversity must be 
tightly linked to instructional and curriculum development initiatives at the campus- 
es. One way to ensure this is for faculty interested in curriculum development and in- 
novation to request a standing committee or an ad hoc committee of the faculty sen- 
ate, thus allowing interested parties to work through established and respected 
channels. Faculty senates are part of a traditional mechanism for involvement in uni- 
versity governance and for establishing the appropriate missions and academic pro- 
grams for the campuses. 



The mandate for multicultural education can also vary from campus to campus in 
a multi-campus system. On the one hand, campus heads with a strong sense of the 
need to provide a full education to their student bodies recognize the limitations of a 
strictly homogeneous curriculum and acknowledge the inadequacy of traditional cours- 
es in addressing the issues, concerns, and contributions various ethnic and cultural 
groups have made to the disciplines. On the other hand, campus heads without sen- 
sitivity to and appreciation for multicultural diversity will not seethe need for the high- 
est administrators to advocate enriching the curriculum through multicultural educa- 
tion. Yet such advocacy is not only desirable, but necessary if multicultural education 
is to work its way into the curriculum and culture of colleges and universities within 
a muhi-campus environment. The need for lop level leadership in promoting and re- 
warding efforts to integrate muhicultural education into the educational and social fab- 
ric of the campuses cannot be overstated. 

Given this emphasis on the administrative structure of a multi-campus environ- 
ment, it is easy to sec the complexity of delivering multicultural education to the stu- 
dent body and the difficulty of integrating multicultural education into the curriculum. 
The size and complexity of multi-campus environments increases the complexity and 
difficulty of developing and implementing multicultural programs in both academic 
and non-academic units at the campus level. Along with size and complexity come 
bureaucratic processes which can be cumbersome and can serve as disincentives for 
change. Efforts to minimize the paperwork and approval channels for offering new 
and innovative multicultural programs must be sought by campus administration. 



Campus Heads 




Faculty 

Implementation of multicultural education in a multi-campus environment is dif- 
ficult because of the many proponents as well as opponents of multicultural educa- 
tion. While the parameters of multicultural education can be defined as learning about 
contributions to the history of civilization by two or more cultures, others define it 
more broadly to include any and every group from homosexuals to women. 

Multicultural education has often been defined as teaching from an African versus 
European perspective or teaching with an "Afrocentric*' versus ^'Eurocentric*' em- 
phasis. Mary Lefkowitz at Wellesley College feels that . ,Afrocentrists ... not only 
are assigning credit to African peoples for achievements that propedy belong to the 
Greeks; in the process they are destroying what is perhaps the greatest legacy of Greek 
philosophy — rational thought" {Chronicle of Higher Education, 1992,p. A52). While 
this position is only one example of the diverse thinking that affects the movement to- 
ward integrating multicultural education into the curriculum, it provides a stark con- 
trast to the opinion of those who believe that African-based contributions to the his- 
tory of civilization often have been excluded or improperiy represented in higher 
education by a curriculum that primarily identifies the rise of civilization with Euro- 
pean-based efforts. 

The debates underscore the necessity of both proponents and opponents to know 
and understand each other's arguments since only then can a meaningful dialogue take 
place among the various schools of thought. Misunderstandings among various eth- 
nic groups can be minimized when meaningful dialogue takes place. Stereotypes and 
misgivings about various ethnic groups can often be dispelled through knowledge and 
appreciation of differences. Information about the many significant contributions var- 
ious ethnic groups have made to the development of civilization can be gained through 
curricula that reflect and respect diversity. 

When bringing about change in multi-campus universities two additional factors 
must be considered: 1) initiatives among faculty must provide the major thrust for 
multicultural education and 2) administrators at the campus and system levels of the 
multi-campus environment must be supportive of multicultural initiatives rather than 
directive. Supportive acts involve providing fiscal and moral incentives for faculty to 
pursue initiatives which will result in greater understanding of multicultural issues and 
encouraging innovative and cooperative methods for achieving multicultural goals at 
the department, division, college, and university levels. 

Faculty do not care to be told what to do or how to do it. Rather, faculty seek the 
academic freedom to pursue legitimate academic interests at a pace with which they 
feel comfortable and which fits into their overall concept of teaching and learning. In 
the eariy stages of implementation, multicultural initiatives may reflect the work of a 
single academic unit. However, over time, other units will often seek to become in- 
volved in a manner appropriate to the climate within their units. 

Faculty Development Programs 

Once faculty become sensitive to the need for multicultural educafion they often 
seek faculty development opportunities so it is essential that formal faculty develop- 
ment programs have a multicultural education component. Administrators who are 



sensitive to the issues in multicultural education must devise strategies for using fac- 
ulty development as a vehicle for bringing about change. Fiscal incentives which as- 
sist faculty in devising creative and innovative techniques for developing and inte- 
grating multicultural education into their courses are one means of providing support 
through faculty development. 

Non-academic Initiatives 

The drive for the integration of multicultural education can also come from ini- 
tiatives engaged in by non-academic units. Recognition of Black History Month and 
international festivals are events which can increase awareness of ethnicity and di- 
verse cultures at any campus in a muiti-campus system. Faculty participation at these 
events can often increase sensitivity to and awareness of the need for further educa- 
tion in targeted areas. Increased contact with persons from different cultures can lead 
to greater tolerance and appreciation for and understanding of different cultures. Aca- 
demic initiatives often result from these encounters. 

Recommendations 

There are many challenges and opportunities associated with implementing mul- 
licultural education in a multi-campus environment. The following recommendations 
are offered to assist in devising successful strategies. 

* Statewide goals for higher education should mandate increased multicultural 
education and encourage diversity in students, faculty, and staff. 

* Statewide coordinating boards which monitor academic activity at multi-cam- 
pus universities should place greater emphasis on reporting activity supportive 
of multicultural education at the campuses. 

* Systemwide administration of multi-campus universities should recognize that 
each campus may be at a different point of readiness for implementing multi- 
cultural education and, therefore, coordinate and facilitate rather than attempt 
to force or direct initiatives. While administrators should be supportive, facul- 
ty must provide the major thrust for multicultural curriculum efforts. 

* Campus mission statements should parallel programmatic initiatives at the cam- 
puses. Mission and goal statements without programmatic linkages should be 
avoided. 

* Moral and fiscal support from systemwide and campus-based administration 
should provide a climate that is receptive to and supportive of diversity. 

* Faculty development programs should provide fiscal incentives and increased 
opportunities for creative and innovative initiatives for implementing multicul- 
tural education at the campuses. 

* Non-academic initiatives involving students and others should lead to academ- 
ic initiatives for improving the climate for multicultural education at the cam- 
puses. Ethnic celebrations and observances, for example, provide opportuni- 
ties for increasing awareness of diversity. 

* Statewide, systemwide, and campus administrations should minimize the bu- 
reaucratic process necessar>' to approve innovative programs which integrate 
multicultural education into curricula. 
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Advocacy for multicultural education at colleges and universities must come from 
students, faculty, and administrators. However, the advocacy of campus heads is es- 
sential. In following the recommendations above they can provide advocacy and mon- 
itor campus based activity in a supportive way. Such commitment will make clear the 
value of multicultural education for multi-campus environments. 
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CULTURAL DIVERSITY ON COLLEGE CAMPUSES: 
THE LEADERSHIP ROLE OF THE ACADEMIC 
VICE PRESIDENT 



by 

Carol Evenly Floyd 
Catherine N. Baische 



Academic leadership is extremely important in the 1990s because institutions of 
higher education, after a belated response in the 1980s, have begun to place a higher 
priority on increasing the diversity of the student body, the faculty^ and the curricula. 
Multiculturalism in higher education has lagged behind efforts in the primary and sec- 
ondary schools perhaps because the focus of college educators has been on curricu- 
lum transformation rather than on transformation of the total academic environment 
(Francis, 1991). Strong leadership by the academic vice president is necessary to en- 
sure that the total educational environment more closely approximates the multidi- 
mensional nature of society (Wilson, 1991). This article addresses the leadership that 
the academic vice president can provide in increasing the cultural diversity of the uni- 
versity campus. 



The analysis of the leadership role of the academic vice president must be con- 
ducted within the overall campus policy context. Specifically, the mission statement 
of the university, the strategic planning initiatives of the governing board and the pres- 
ident, and the standards of accrediting agencies have an impact on the climate in which 
the academic vice president can exert leadership. 

Mission Statement 

The mission statement of the university will set the tone for the importance of cul- 
tural diversity within the institution. The mission statement provides the foundation 
for the development of all planning priorities and the evaluation of all academic pro- 
grams and services. Therefore, it is essential that the mission statement clearly artic- 
ulate the university's expectations for cultural diversity. Because the basic mission of 
a university remains relatively stable over time, the language in the mission statement 
of most universities probably describes the long-standing, traditional values of high- 
er education. The increasing importance on preparing students for a multiethnic, mul- 
ticultural world may be Ivvcking from the traditional mission statement. The academ- 
ic vice president should review the mission statement to ensure it articulates the ^'vision 
of diverse perspectives'' (Wilson, 1991). If such language is missing, the academic 
vice president should institute campuswide procedures for revising the mission state- 
ment to reflect the university's appreciation for cultural diversity. The dialogue that 
will likely result will help to bring attention to the importance of cultural diversity and 
may promote the development of a collaborative ar \ shared vision across the univer- 
sity community (Floyd andThurman, 1991). 
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Governing Board and President — ^Strategic Planning 

Governing boards, system chancellors, and campus presidents are responsible for 
providing the overall policy context for increased emphasis upon cultural diversity 
within which campus academic vice presidents Vbork. The contributions of govem- 
ing boards and institutional presidents are typically made through strategic planning 
initiatives, by nurturing an environment conducive to change, through building con- 
sensus and new shared visions, and by setting expectations for institutional accom- 
plishment (Floyd and Thurman. 1991 ). Goveming boards can demonstrate their com- 
mitment by making multicultural education a funding priority. Goveming boards can 
also request regular institutional updates from the president and academic vice presi- 
dent on efforts to achieve an environment which supports multiculturalism as outlined 
in the university's mission statement (Floyd and Thurman, 1991 K Presidents can re- 
inforce the institution's commitment to cultural diversity bv incorporating multicul- 
tural themes in the university's strategic plan and by targeting resources to programs 
that are responsive to those themes. 

Regional Accrediting Body Expectations 

The standards of regional accrediting bcxlies provide an additional context in \k hich 
the academic vice president addresses cultural diversity concems. For instance, the 
North Central .Association Commission on Institutions of Higher Education (NCA) 
recently approved a "Statement on Access, Equit\, and Diversitv" (August 9. 1991 — 
Figure 1. Appendix A). The NCA statement emphasizes the importance of cultural 
diversity while also recognizing that the manner in v^hich each institution approach- 
es these concerns will be conditioned b> distinctive institutional purposes. 

Specialized Accreditation Perspectives 

Academic vice presidents must take into consideration the variations in orienta- 
tion to cultural diversity shown by different academic departments. These orienta- 
tions tend to l>e reflected in the standards of discipline-based accrediting bodies. Many 
specialized accrediting bodies have adopted diversity standards for one or more of the 
following reasons. First, multicultural issues may bc; seen as integral to the education 
process in professional programs seeking to prepare professionals to work effective- 
ly with diverse populations in a variety of settings. Second, the accrediting body ma> 
view such standards and policies as part of their responsibility for promoting fair prac- 
tice. Finally, the accrediting body may believe that students must bc prepared to li\e 
and work in a diverse society (Council on Postsecondar\' Accreditation. 1991 ). 

The standards of two specialized accrediting bodies are provided as examples. The 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) has adopted par- 
ticularly strong standards which are designed to ensure teacher education programs 
respond to cultural diversity issues (Figure 2, Appendix B). These standards require 
teacher preparation programs to address cultural di\ersity in admissions, cunricular 
activities, and field-based and/or clinical experiences. 

Though less forceful than those of NCATE, the American Assembly ofCollegiate 
Schools of Business (AACSB) also addresses cultural diversity in its accreditation 
standards (Figure Appendix C). AACSB requires schools of business todtKument, 
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as a pre-condition to accreditation, policies which prohibit discrimination in admis- 
sion and retention of students and in the employment of faculty and staff. Schools of 
business are also required to document how the "world-wide dimension" is addressed 
in the curriculum. Cultural diversity is implied in this standard in that multicultural- 
ism is an important social development to be addressed in the curriculum. 



The academic vice president is the one individual on campus who has the ability 
to set the general context for cultural diversity across all academic domains. It is im- 
portant that academic vice presidents incorporate this theme as a priority in every com- 
ponent of the academic planning, implementation, and evaluation processes. Nu- 
merous mechanisms exist for accomplishing this goal. 

Planning Priorities 

Planning priorities evolve from and support the mission of the university. If the 
mission statement of the university specifies expectations for cultural diversity, the 
academic planning themes should logically reflect this focus. Depending on the sta- 
tus of multicultural education at each campus, there may be a need to develop one or 
more planning priorities that specifically address the most important diversity issues 
on campus. However, it is equally important that diversity issues be integrated into 
all planning priorities for which there is relevancy. Discussion of these priorities by 
the campus community should promote an ongoing dialogue on the status of cultural 
diversity and the activities that are needed to achieve the short- and long-range goals 
for enhancement. In order to ensure continued attention to diversity goals, the acad- 
emic vice president should request periodic progress reports from those units respon- 
sible for the planning priorities along with a set of new short-range goals designed to 
advance the university to the next logical step. 

New Program Development and Program Review 

The academic vice president is in the ideal position to ensure that all proposals for 
new programs incorporate multicultural perspectives in their developmental stages. 
Guidelines relating to cultural diversity can be added to the list of questions that must 
be addressed by faculty when developing new program proposals. More important- 
ly, the academic vice president can provide activities on campus to ensure that facul- 
ty members who serve on curriculum committees are sensitive to the concepts of cul- 
tural diversity, understand their importance to the university's mission, and give 
priority to these concepts in curricular approval processes. 

Similariy, questions can be added to the academic program review process to en- 
sure that each department addresses cultural diversity as pan of the self-study activi- 
ties. For example, questions can be added to the program review guidelines request- 
ing departments to identify the number of students and faculty from underrepresented 
groups, the activities that have been conducted to recruit and retain individuals from 
underrepresented groups in the program, the required and elective courses which fo- 
cus on cultural diversity, the methods that are used to integrate multicultural perspec- 
tives across the curriculum, the experiences faculty have obtained in different cultur- 
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al settings, and other efforts which have been found to enhance student and faculty 
appreciation of diverse cultures. Programs that are found to be deficient in address- 
ing cultural diversity issues can be asked by the academic vice president to establish 
study groups to explore relevant topics and ways in which these topics can be incor- 
porated in the curriculum and in departmental procedures. Follow-up reports can be 
requested to ensure these topics are addressed in a systematic manner. 

Accreditation 

The academic vice president must ensure that negative findings of accreditation 
in the area of cultural diversity are taken into account when conducting all planning, 
evaluation, and budgeting activities of a unit. If an accreditation agency brings at- 
tention to the fact that a unit is deficient in addressing cultural diversity, the academ- 
ic vice president must communicate this information to those staff members respon- 
sible for conducting program reviews, allocating financial resources, monitoring hiring 
procedures, and reviewing the long-range plans of academic units. The constant at- 
tention given to cultural diversity in all decision-making arenas will reinforce the pri- 
ority the university is placing on cultural diversity. Barriers which are interfering in 
the unit's progress toward achieving goals should be identified and attempts should 
be made to reduce or eliminate these barriers. Likewise, the progress made by a unit 
should be rewarded by the academic vice president and staff members in the decision- 
making and resource allocation process. 

Review of General Education 

The leadership of the academic vice president is essential for ensuring the integrity 
of the general education program. Most campuses conduct periodic reviews of the 
general education program and the academic vice president can institute procedures 
to ensure that the analysis draws attention to cultural diversity. Specifically, the re- 
view should examine the philosophy statement upon which the general education pro- 
gram is founded to ensure it reflects the university's mission for cultural diversity. The 
objectives for the general education program should be reviewed to determine if they 
adequately reflect a multicultural orientation. The courses offered as pan of the pro- 
gram should be analyzed to determine the extent to which they offer a multicultural 
perspective. 

Student outcomes assessment should include multicultural aspects of general ed- 
ucation activities. Implementation, data collection and analysis, and utilization of as- 
sessment information are important means to ensure the multicultural aspects of the 
curriculum are having the intended effect and are producing gains in student knowl- 
edge and sensitivities. 

The academic vice president can help ensure through multiple means that cultur- 
al diversity is an ongoing part of the campus dialogue on curriculum development and 
program delivery. For example, the academic vice president can sponsor a series of 
seminars and debates designed to increase the faculty's sensitivity to cultural diversi- 
ty issues. Guest speakers can be invited to address this theme. Campus speeches and 
newsletters emanating from the academic vice president's office can include sum- 
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maries of the progress the university is making in achieving its goals for cultural di- 
versity. 

Instructional and Faculty Development Programs 

Facilitating a dialogue among faculty members and between faculty members and 
administration is essential to the success of cultural diversity planning. Daryl Smith 
emphasizes the importance of such dialogue: 

All faculty must take responsibility for creating a climate in which students, fac- 
ulty, and staff feel supported, expected to succeed, respected and valued as indi- 
viduals and as group members What we need is a curriculum capable cf educat- 
ing all students about and for the pluralism of the society in the world of which 
they are a part. (November/December, 1990, pp. 31-32) 
Faculty development programs can be a key factor in gaining faculty understanding 
and commitment to cultural diversity. The academic vice president can offer special 
incentives to faculty to provide leadership in multicultural education. For example* 
multicultural education can be established as one of the priorities for awarding in- 
structional development grants, faculty research grants, and sabbatical leaves. Spe- 
cial travel funds can be designated for faculty members to attend conferences and 
workshops which address multicultural education within the discipline or within the 
context of general education. Faculty recognition and awards programs can highlight 
the work of individuals who have been successful at advancing the goals for cultural 
diversity on campus. Faculty newsletters and institutional publications can be used 
to disseminate information as a means of encouraging faculty members to engage in 
discussion on multicultural topics and issues and to adapt or adopt successful prac- 
tices. 

Other Mechanisms 

The academic vice president has responsibility for numerous other activities 
through which cultural diversity issues can be addressed. These include admissions 
procedures, faculty hiring procedures, student scholarship programs, administrator 
evaluation procedures* and academic support services, among others. In each case, 
the academic vice president's leadership can have a significant impact on the imple- 
mentation of effective cultural diversity practices. 

Leadership Themes 

Based on the discussion of institutional policies and the mechanisms available 
within the academic arena, the following themes are proposed to guide the academic 
vice president in providing a leadership role in cultural diversity. 

* Two major elements in academic leadership for cultural diversity are empha- 
sis upon intellectual climate and upon impact analysis. The academic vice pres- 
ident must establish an intellectual climate in which multicultural diversity is 
widely recognized as a priority to which the university is committed. The aca- 
demic vice president must continually question all academic programs, policies, 
and procedures regarding their impact on the university's goals for cultural di- 
versity. 
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* Cultural diversify should he integrated into all academic planning activities, 
including program revievws and new program development, and should he rep- 
resented in all written reports emanating from these processes. This approach 
helps cultural diversity be seen a:; an important component of all aspects of high- 
er education as opposed to an "add-on/' Program revi<^ws can be the major 
mechanism of providing accountability between the academic vice president 
and faculty curricular committees and academic departments. 

* Diversity and multicultural themes should he well connected with the theme of 
improving undergraduate education in order to empha.size a hroad conceptual 
and support hase. Supporters of cultural diversity and supporters of the im- 
provement of undergraduate education can find a firm common base in a broad 
view of the elements of quality in undergraduate education. Tiie renewed in- 
terest in student involvement in learning and on student participation in co-cur- 
rieular activities is important for two rcHsons. First, student involvement has 
been cited as a major factor in student persistence toward completion of the bac- 
calaureate degree (National Institute of Education, 1984). Second, the campus 
learning and social environment is a major consideration in attracting and re- 
taining students who have traditionally been underrepresented in higher educa- 
tion. 

* General education programs should he periodically reviewed to ensure the com- 
plete integration of multicultural themes with other important ohjectives. Ide- 
ally, this review will result in a conceptualization which integrates cultural di- 
versity concerns within the United States with global diversity concerns. 

* Planning initiatives should emphasize recruiting faculty members who are ca- 
pahle of supporting the university\K commit mem to cultural diversity and should 
ensure the provision of campuswide instructional and faculty development ac- 
tivities relating to cultural diversity. It is important that incentives be provid- 
ed to hire faculty members from underrepresented groups and faculty members 
who have the potential to contribute lo a multicultural curriculum. Institution- 
al .support should be provided for new and continuing faculty members to in- 
crease their awareness of cultural diversity issues ani to learn strategies for in- 
tegrating new perspectives into their teaching and r( search. 

* Enrollment management procedures should include criteria which consider the 
contrihutions academic programs are making to the achievement of the uni- 
versity's goals for cultural diversity. Changes in admission standards should be 
closely Monitored for their potential impact on enrollment by members of un- 
derrepresented groups. Efforts to "down-size" the enrollment of the university 
or the number of degree programs offered should ensure continued growth of 
the university in meeting cultural diversity goals. 



The leadership role of the Academic Vice President is a key component in a uni- 
versity's efforts to achieve the goals of multicultural ism. The influence of the acade- 
mic vice president should occur within the context of existing campus policies and 
procedures. In addition, the academic vice president must provide leadership in the 
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developmenl of new initiatives. Multiculturalism must become a theme in every com- 
ponent of the academic planning, implementation, and evaluation processes. Specif- 
ically, the academic vice president must demonstrate that cultural diversity is a prior- 
ity for the university; program reviews should assess the degree to which the 
university's curricular offerings support the multicultural theme: the general educa- 
tion program should integrate cultural diversity concerns within the United States with 
global diversity concerns; faculty members should be hired who have the potential to 
contribute to a multicultural curriculum; and finally, the composition of the student 
body should be closely monitored to ensure the university is meeting its goals for cul- 
tural diversity. Clearly, the academic vice president is one individual on campus who 
has the ability to make a major impact on the multicultural climate across all acade- 
mic disciplines and programs. 
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APPENDIX A 



Figure 1 

NCA Statement on Access. Equity, and Diversity 

The Commission recognizee that much of the vitality in the American sys- 
tem of higher education comes from its broad spectrum of differing institu- 
tions, missions, and constituencies. Such diversity enriches the quality of 
American higher education and helps to prepare graduates to live and work 
in a culturally pluralistic, interdependent worid. 

Individual and group differences in ideas, viewpoints, perspectives, back- 
grounds, and values add richness to the teaching and learning process which 
can strengthen an institution. So, too, shared values, experiences, and pur- 
poses bring unity and a sense of community, of common purpose, to an in- 
stitution. The Commission urges each institution to examine its own charac- 
ter, to find its proper balance between the benefits of diversity and the values 
of community, and to communicate these views to the public. However, re- 
gardless of specific insitutional practices, the Commission expects an affili- 
ated institution to discourage acts of racism, sexism, bigotry, harassment, and 
violence while it teaches students and faculty alike to see in proper perspec- 
tive the differences that separate and the commonalities that bind all peoples 
and cultures. 

To create and maintain this environment, institutions should identify and cor- 
rect any existing policies and practices that allow inequitable treatment of 
current and potential faculty, students, staff, and any other groups they serve. 
The Commission recognizes that an institution's history, tradition, and mis- 
sion may shape its particular policies and practices; consequently, the Com- 
mission does not prescribe any single set of principles to be followed by all 
institutions. It does expect its members to be concerned with the integrity and 
equitable application of their institutional policies, and to publicize and ex- 
plain thoughtfully those policies and practices to their constituencies and to 
the public. 

Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
North Central Association of Colleges and Schools, 1991 
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Figure 2 

NCATE Standards Related to Cultural Diversity 

NCATE standard I.E. requires the teacher education unit to ensure that the 
professional studies component(s) prepares students to work effectively in 
their specific education roles. Among the criteria for assessing compliance 
with this standard are the following: 

* The unit provides for the study and experiences that help education stu- 
dents understand and apply appropriate strategies for individual learning 
needs, especially for culturally diverse and exceptional populations: 

* The curriculum for the professional studies component(s) incorporates 
multicultural and global perspectives. 

NCATE standard 11. A. requires the teacher education unit to ensure that clin- 
ical and field-based experiences in the professional education curriculum are 
designed to prepare students to work effectively in specific education roles. 
Among the criteria for assessing compliance with this standard is the re- 
quirement that: 

* Students participate in field-based and/or clinical experiences with cultur- 
ally diverse and exceptional populations. 

Standard III.A. specifies that admission procedures must encourage the re- 
cruitment of quality candidates and those candidates must represent a cul- 
turally diverse population. One of the criteria for assessing compliance with 
standard HI is that: 

* The teacher education unit must be able to demonstrate that applicants are 
recruited from diverse economic, racial, and cultural backgrounds. 



National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, 1987 
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Figure 3 

AACSB Accreditation Guidelines Related to Cultural Diversity 
Pre-condition for accreditation: 

Each college/school must have specific policies that prohibit discrimination 
on the basis of race, color, creed, sex, or national origin in the admission and 
retention of students and in the conditions of employment of faculty and staff. 

Standard for accreditation: 

The purpose of the curriculum shall be to provide for a broad education prepar- 
ing the student for imaginative and responsible citizenship and leadership 
roles in business and society — domestic and worldwide. The curriculum shall 
be responsive to social, economic, and technological developments. 



American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business, 1990 
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THE DIVERSITY CONTINUUM: ENHANCING 

STUDENT INTEREST AND ACCESS, 
CREATING A STAYING ENVIRONMENT, AND 
PREPARING STUDENTS FOR TRANSITION 



by 

Karen A. Myers 
Robert Caruso 



In this essay, we attempt to take a longitudinal view of diversity by looking at a 
continuum of activities designed to improve student interest in and access to higher 
education, create a ''staying environment" which promotes student persistence, and 
facilitate the transition of students to the world of graduate study and/or employment. 
Reasons for implementing such programs clearly are as varied as the institutions them- 
selves but are generally related to institutional mission, altruism, and economics. 

Institutional mission statements which embrace diversity as pan of the ethos of 
the institution prompt many initiatives. This thrust may be related to enhancing the 
learning environment through multiculturalism, maintaining or increasing enrollments 
by reaching typically underrepresented student populations, preparing students for 
work in a diverse employment setting, and, in some cases, overcoming egregious his- 
torical discrimination practices at the institution. 

'it's the right thing to do." 'it's morally correct." "We need to be sensitive to me 
welfare of our minority students.'* These are all common expressions used to justify 
involvements. Professionals in student affairs, for example, are typically guided by a 
philosophy which respects the worth, dignity, and uniqueness of individuals. Indi- 
viduals are viewed as "proactive" beings in the process of developing, changing, and 
growing. The professional's role is to support the individual and help shape the en- 
vironment to guarantee a dynamic, growth-producing climate for learning and living. 
Assisting minority students is in many ways an expression of this philosophy. 

Supporting minority students can also have clear economic benefits since students 
contribute to the economic strength of an institutional community and graduates be- 
come pan of an educated work force that contributes to increased productivity. As 
businesses, educational institutions, and governmental agencies attempt to meet their 
goals, given current and projected demographics, creating multicultural employment 
settings is critically imponani not only to insure their economic success but also be- 
cause placing more trained people in the work force increases the tax base, expands 
contributions to the social security system, and insures that all Americans can live 
comfonably into their retirement years. 

We believe that colleges and universities interested in achieving a diverse student 
body must: 

* actively seek opponunities for collaboration with elementary schools, middle 
schools, and junior high schools as well as explore more traditional linkages 
with secondary schools — all with the primary goal of raising student aspira- 
tions; 
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* mobilize the resources of the campus and the community to help foster a car- 
ing environment which supports the primacy of learning and academic achieve- 
ment; and 

* prepare students for life after the institution through programs and services which 
encourage graduate study and/or facilitate effectiveness in employment. 

Although there are many outstanding examples of minority recruitment and re- 
tention activities in our nation's colleges and universities, too often institutional ef- 
forts may be characterized as fragmented or shortsighted. Among the weaknesses 
which often stand out are: 

* failure to endorse diversity, equity, and justice as institutional priorities; 

* lack of appreciation of the importance of reaching students at an early age to el- 
evate aspirations and promote interest in furthering their education; 

* lack of contact with parents and guardians well known to play a major role in 
the education of their children and in their college participation rates; 

* lack of appropriate services and programs to support students once they are en- 
rolled despite vigorous recruitment efforts; 

* lack of ownership of the problem of student persistence by all members of the 
institutional community: 

* poor connections with the minority community in the service area of the insti- 
tution and lack of sensitivity among some businesses, agencies, and communi- 
ty groups to the needs of minority students: 

* lack of minority faculty, administrative, and staff role models, coupled with ma- 
jority staff unwilling to invest time and energy to insure minority student suc- 
cess. 

Throughout this essay, we describe programs which address the issues of student ac- 
cess and achievement and attempt to overcome many of these weaknesses. 

KaHy Awareness Programs: The Beginning of the Diversity Continuum 

During the 1 97()s and early 1 98()s, minorities, especially African Americans, made 
signilicani gains in college attendance levels. However, since the mid-198()s, the col- 
lege participation rates of minorities have diminished (Higher Education and Nation- 
al Affairs, 1 990). Fewer minorities are preparing for teaching or science careers; few- 
er are preparing for leadership roles. 

Neither the interest in nor the aptitude for a college education occurs suddenly 
upon the completion of high school. All students need encouragement and assistance 
in developing their full range of potential and interests {The Chronicle of Hii^her Ed- 
licdtion. May 23, 1988). A foundation for developing this potential and interest should 
begin early and continue throughout the K-12 educational experience as large num- 
bers of minority students are currently being lost at each level of schooling. Minori- 
ties must be helped to realize that higher education is a viable option for them and that 
through higher education their social and economic well-being will be improved. 

An intervention approach can begin when students are in middle school or junior 
high school, or as some educators argue, even in elementary school. At the middle 
school-junior high school stages, the positive inlluences of family, significant others, 
and school arc strong, time is available to take corrective educational action, and stu- 
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dents are beginning to form a more sophisticated view of the world (The College Board, 
1 988). If higher education becomes a definite option among students in this age group, 
they will be inclined to take high school academic pursuits more seriously as they fo- 
cus on life goals. 

Our recent efforts both at the University of New Haven in Connecticut (UNH) and 
Western Illinois University (WIU) provide examples of activities which may be initi- 
ated by enrollment management and student services professionals at almost any in- 
stitution. Among the goals of these early intervention programs are: to promote con- 
tinued collaboration between institutions and public school systems, to assist middle 
and junior high schools in motivating and raising career aspirations of students prior 
to their beginning high school, to provide direct service and support Doth in the school 
and university settings through administrators and faculty, to offer information ses- 
sions/workshops in co-curricular areas important for student success, to improve stu- 
dents' and parents' knowledge about the nature of colleges and universities, and ulti- 
mately to increase the number of minority students seeking and succeeding in higher 
education. 

Project UCAN {UNH-Clemente Academic Advancement Network). This collabo- 
rative effort between an urban middle school and a university was developed in 1988 
by a coordinating committee composed of university admissions personnel and mid- 
dle school counselors, curriculum developers, and teachers. The program attempted 
to offer activities appropriate to middle school students' cognitive and affective de- 
velopment and the special needs of bilingual students. Activities included workshops 
on career planning in English and Spanish, study skills and writing skills workshops, 
a mock introductory marketing class and related homework assignment at the uni- 
versity library, presentations on admissions and financial aid procedures, workshops 
on student activities and leadership, and special information sessions on drugs, nutri- 
tion, and AIDS. Post-program surveys completed by the university and middle school 
staffs and student evaluations of each workshop or information session indicated that 
Project UCAN was favorably received by all constituents. 

Minority Early Awareness Prof^ram. Through the cooperation of the Chicago Pub- 
lic School system and the Illinois State Board of Education, WIU hosted a weekend 
minority early intervention and staff development program in 1991. Twenty-six sev- 
enth and eighth grade students and four staff members from Beethoven Elementary 
School in Chicago participated. Students were provided with experiences that en- 
couraged them to make higher education a viable option in their lives. Participating 
counselors received guidance to assist African American and Hispanic students in 
meeting college requirements and pursuing opportunities in higher education. 

Eight WIU minority students guided the Beethoven students through a recreation 
night (basketball, bowling, and swimming), campus tour, hands-on experience in sci- 
ence labs, a motivation and goal-setting presentation, and meals in residence hall din- 
ing rooms. Organizers gave an information packet and a WIU memento to each stu- 
dent and parent as a way of reinforcing the information shared in the program, A study 
skills booklet accompanied by a personal note from a WIU mentor was sent to each 
student participant as a follow-up. Beethoven students returned the gesture, sending 
a coiorful binder filled with handwritten thank-you notes. 
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Evaluations revealed student and staff satisfaction with the program and a strong 
desire to return to Western the following year. Suggestions and subsequent plans in- 
clude increasing the number of school personnel attending; offering additional, sepa- 
rate programming to school personnel on each visit in student academic skills, coun- 
seling, multicultural relations, school-community relations, and/or parent-school 
support mechanisms; communicating more often with school staff regarding visita- 
tion specifics; and arranging more visits with the same school and same students for 
more intensive support. 

Minority Teacher Incentive Program. The Minority Teacher Incentive Program 
(MTIP), co-sponsored by the WIU College of Education and the Office of Academic 
Orientation, is designed to encourage minority students of middle school through high 
school age to think about education as a career and develop skills that will facilitate 
success in the higher education setting. This particular program draws ideas from the 
Beethoven program and incorporates suggestions from the Rock Island, Illinois, 
School District program coordinator. 

Approximately 70 seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth grade students from the Rock 
Island School district spent a day on the WIU campus on two separate occasions dur- 
ing the Spring 1992 semester. Itineraries included: **ice breaker" activities with WIU 
minority student mentors; workshops on listening, test taking, study and time man- 
agement skills; sessions on self-esteem building; a motivational speaker on "Teach- 
ing as a Career '; panels consisting of teacher-education students; observation of and 
participation in a university education class; lunch in a residence hall dining room; a 
university-sponsored cultural event; and a campus tour. Survey evaluations complet- 
ed by the students and the Rock Island coordinator revealed positive reactions to the 
program and suggestions for program continuation. 

In the future, workshops for the teachers and parents who accompany the students 
will be provided. Possible topics for the teacher workshops include incorporating mul- 
ticultural perspectives into the curriculum, developing techniques for improving leam- 
ing skills, and training peer tutors. Future activities for parents include facilitated dis- 
cussions and related handouts on preparing students for college and assisting students 
with schoolwork. 

Adopt-a-Class. Through the cooperative efforts of the University of New Haven 
admissions staff. West Haven high school guidance personnel, and the West Haven 
Black Coalition, the Adopt-a-Class program for **rising eighth graders" was created 
in 1989 to establish a strong connection with the students in the incoming ninth grade 
class throughout their high school years. The connection was intended to be one of 
academic support, social support, and ongoing discussion about higher education. The 
goals were to demystify the jargon of higher education and establish a dialogue in 
which key questions about college could be addressed by university staff and students. 
Planned programs included campus visits; career planning, study skills, and test tak- 
ing workshops; social activities: and one-to-one mentoring using upperclass univer- 
sity students. Students were asked to sign "contracts" affirming their participation 
throughout their high school years, and their parents were asked to co-sign them. 

In summary, eariy awareness programs provide students with an introduction to 
the worid of higher education. The programs attempt to plant the positive seeds of 
high aspirations and help young people realize that they can attend college ^ ihey have 
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the desire and willingness to do so. Parents, too, are made aware that college careers 
can become a reality for their children. The availability, accessibility, and affordabil- 
ity of post-secondary education is emphasized and encouraged. The dissemination of 
infonmation along with the campus experiences provided by these programs eend to 
have a "ripple effect*' on parents, families, and friends of the young participants; thus, 
the message emphasizing the importance of higher education spreads. Longitudinal 
tracking of students through the point of college matriculation serves as an impx)rtant 
determinant of program success. 

University students and staff involved in the early intervention programs benefit 
in significant ways. Mentoring youngsters, educating them about academic and cam- 
pus life, and virtually opening young people's eyes and minds to a new world is an 
enjoyable, rewarding experience for university volunteers. Just as important is the 
outstanding opportunity for the development of leadership skills among staff and stu- 
dent mentors through activities such as goal setting, assessment, instruction, consul- 
tation, environmental management, and evaluation. 

Programs for New and Continuing Students: 
Creating a "Staying Environment'' 

These programs encompass a wide range of activities directed toward orienting 
students to the campus environment, supporting them as they begin their studies, and 
encouraging students to persist to graduation or to the completion of their planned pro- 
gram of study. Among the many retention principles inherent in strong orientation 
and new-student programs enumerated by Mann (1986) are: 

* creating a balanced program which incorporates not only the goals of the insti- 
tution to disseminate and collect student information but also allows students 
opportunities for personal development: 

* developing students* responsibility for their own actions and for reading and 
following directions: 

* utilizing effective faculty and staff members to achieve optimum contact time 
with students: 

* establishing an effective student orientation leadership staff through careful se- 
lection, training, and professional staff supervision, and using these student lead- 
ers to help implement the program: and 

* reaching parents, guardians, and significant others as part of the overall orien- 
tation and retention effort. 

At WIU, a variety of offices in academic affairs and student services have devel- 
oped programs which attempt to reduce barriers tc minority student success and pro- 
mote multiculturalism on campus. A number of (hese programs are reviewed. 

Partnership for Progress. During the Spring 1992 semester, a pilot program was 
initiated through the combined efforts of the Enrollment Management Office, Student 
Multicultural Services Office, and Minority Student Retention Ta-sk Force. The pro- 
gram paired selected incoming minority students with members of the faculty and ad- 
ministration on a one-to-one basis to develop a "helping network" for minority stu- 
dents and insure that they quickly become comfortable within the university 
environment. Mentors were asked to maintain personal contact with mentees on a 




regular basis, initiate discussions on issues like academic expectations and social re- 
lationships, and introduce mentees to other resources on campus and in the commu- 
nity. 

Although the program has just ended its first year of operation, ir has been favor- 
ably evaluated by both mentors and mentees. Contacts between the two have been 
wide-ranging and include telephone conversations, movies, dinners, cultural events, 
and discussions of academic issues. Next year we plan to add student mentors, ex- 
pand the number of participating faculty and administrators, and develop small mentee 
groups in order to reach the entire incoming minority student population. 

''Let the Dialogue Begin" . Developed through the Student Multicultural Services 
Office, this program links specially trained undergraduate minority student leaders 
with incoming minority students and stimulates relationship-building with teaching 
faculty and staff. The initiative, incorporated into the overall institutional orientation 
program for new students, allows students to be a part of the general orientation ac- 
tivity while allocating special time for their unique concerns. The upperclass students 
serve as peer advisors, assisting students in understanding academic expectations, so- 
cial opportunities, sources of assistance, and strategies for success. Faculty and staff 
provide reinforcement and constructive communication between students and facul- 
ty/staff members. 

The student orientation leaders continue contact with the incoming students 
through a variety of activities such as ''Let the Dialogue Continue" and "Listen With- 
out Prejudice" programs. The programs benefit both sets of students since the lead- 
ers get hands-on experience in leadership development and incoming students receive 
advice, support, and positive stimulation as they begin their college careers. For both 
groups, the interaction reinforces identification with achievement-oriented attitudes 
and practices. Ongoing survey evaluations reveal positive responses from peer advi- 
sors, new students, faculty, and staff. 

Minority Student Retention Task Force. Composed of a cross-section of campus 
personnel interested in minority student achievement, the Minority Student Retention 
Task Force is co-chaired by assistant vice presidents from Enrollment Management 
and Student Multicultural Services and brings together professionals from both aca- 
demic affairs and student services. The principal objective of the task force is to pro- 
vide an ongoing forum for the discussion of policies and programs which encourage 
minority student persistence. 

The Community Connec tion, This new program, initiated during the 1 99 1 -92 aca- 
demic year through the offices of Academic Orientation and Student Multicultural 
Services, is designed to establish connections between African American students at 
WIU and African American families in the community. The principle behind the pro- 
gram is to enlarge the number of minority resource people available to students. In 
the particular case of WIU, many minority students come from urban areas as far as 
four or five hours away. The Community Connection enlists the support of minority 
*'host families" and others who will supplement the efforts of campus personnel at a 
predominantly white institution. The families may assist students by inviting students 
into their homes, sharing meals, going shopping, attending church, and maintaining 
telephone contact. Key community personnel include the president of the local 
NAACP. The program promotes positive relationships between the community and 
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the university, directly involves the minority community in university affairs, and con- 
tributes to a caring environment for minority students which in turn promotes student 
achievement and persistence. To date, evaluations from both students and communi* 
ty members have been favorable. More recent efforts at ^'community connections" 
include contact with the local cable company to urge the addition of the Black Enter- 
tainment Network and Univision, channels which could enrich the lives of minority 
students. 

Early Academic Warnini^ System. The Early Warning System provides mid-term 
reports to students who are performing I>elow satisfactory levels. Faculty members 
voluntarily submit these grades each semester, and the Assistant Vice President for 
Enrollment Management sends a letter to each student providing information about 
the importance and meaning of the early-warning grades and encouraging students to 
take advantage of several academically oriented outreach workshops offered through 
the Counseling Center. Correspondence is also sent to all students on academic pro- 
bation, and the same workshops are made available to this group. The early-warning 
and probation students are regarded as among the key at-risk groups for which intru- 
sive interventions need to be made. In addition, a special outreach program on strate- 
gies for academic success entitled "Listen Without Prejudice" (LWOP) is offered to 
all tirst-semester minority students. LWOP is a collaborative effort among Student 
Multicultural Services, Enrollment Management, Academic Services, and the Uni- 
versity Advising Center. 

Minority Achievement Program. This program aims to attract and retain minori- 
ty students with high academic promise. Coordinated by the Student Multicultural 
Services Office, the program encourages academic achievement among minority stu- 
dents and offers financial incentives to those participating. Among other efforts, the 
MAP holds an academic recognition program every semester for the top ten percent 
of the new class. Additional incentives include textbook purchase awards for students 
with strong cumulative grade point averages, partial tuition waivers, and scholarships. 

The Scholastic Career Advancement NetM'ork, Created by the Student Multicul- 
tural Services Office, this resource provides information of specific interest to minor- 
ity students in the areas of undergraduate research, internships, graduate assistant- 
ships/fellowships, and other academic career development opportunities. 

Residential Life Program. Within the Student Residential Program (SRP) Divi- 
sion, there are at least three programs which contribute indirectly, if not directly, to 
minority student academic success and social comfort. The Faculty Mentor Program 
brings together interested faculty with students from specific floors or wings within 
the residence halls. The mentors support the philosophy of a living-learning center 
by meeting and dining with students, initiating discussions on important topics, and 
stimulating social and academic activities on the floor or wing. Harmony, a multi- 
cultural student organization originating within the residential life program, promotes 
positive interracial relationships through regularly scheduled programs on a variety 
of cultural and diversity issues. Finally, the SRP division includes a graduate-level 
staff person whose specific responsibility is student retention. This person works with 
the assistant vice presidents for Student Residential Programs and Enrollment Man- 
agement in such areas as the early warning system and faculty mentor program. The 
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"retention specialist" also participates on the Council on Enrollment Management and 
Minority Student Retention Task Force. 

Programs aimed toward creating a '^staying environment'' for minority students 
represent the second part of the diversity continuum. Cognitive and non-cognitive 
factors related to minority student success must be addressed and incorporated into 
these retention/persistence programs if they are to succeed. Programs which combine 
the resources of academic affairs and student services professionals have the capaci- 
ty for broad-based, significant impacts on minority students. As Tinto ( 1 979) strong- 
ly suggested in his student retention model, persistence is directly correlated to the de- 
gree of integration students achieve within both the academic and social systems of 
an institution. 

Transition Programs: The End of the Diversity Continuum 

According to John Gardner, Vice Chancellor for Continuing Education at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, "the Freshmen Year Experience is about transition, specif- 
ically those critical transitional experiences common to college freshmen. But col- 
lege involves another equally important transition from college to post-college 
situations of work, marriage, parenting, community and national service, and leader- 
ship'' ( 1989, p. 4). Educators are beginning to recognize the need for transitional ac- 
tivities aimed at both students contemplating graduate studies and those preparing to 
enter the workplace. Input from the general public as well as from college governing 
boards indicates that undergraduate students need to be better prepared for both tran- 
sitions. WIU is attempting to offer several programs and services to enhance the se- 
nior year experience and/or help students make transitions to activities beyond the un- 
dergraduate level. 

Project Jump Start. This series is intended to give juniors and seniors a "jump 
start" on the future, preparing them for life after college. The 1 99 1 pilot program con- 
sisted of a two-hour session for prospective graduate students that featured the grad- 
uate dean and students in various stages of degree completion. The following year, 
the series was expanded to include four seminars offered during a one -week period 
on the following topics: graduate school choice with entr^^nce and application infor- 
mation, issues facing women and minorities in the workplace, workplace ethics and 
values, and dressing for success. Positive student evaluations of the seminars have 
prompted plans for another Project Jump Stan which may include a dinner with re- 
cent alumni and a discussion about their experiences in the "real worid." 

Project WOO. A national program designed to increase the number of Hispanic 
American students pursuing graduate study. Project 1000 is presently based at Ari- 
zona State University. Originally designed to encourage doctoral level study, the pro- 
gram now encompasses a variety of activities to stimulate student interest in comple- 
tion of masters degrees as well. The program features a toll-free telephone number 
for advice and consultation, a common form which may be used at up to ten institu- 
tions, financial aid and scholarship infomiation, and regional workshops on the Grad- 
uate Record Examination. WIU became an affiliate of the Project in late 1991, al- 
lowing us to use the full resources of the Project and its staff. To date, the offices of 
Enrollment Management and Student Multicultural Services have combined efforts 
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to conduct information sessions for undergraduate Hispanic students. During the ses- 
sions, the entire Project is explained. Project 1000 booklets are distributed, and open 
discussion encourages examination of the benefits of the Project and the value of grad- 
uate education. A Project-sponsored workshop for Hispanic students on the nature, 
purpose, and use of the Graduate Record Examination will be considered during the 
1992-93 year. 

Pre-Employment Preparation Course. Through the efforts of the Office of Occu- 
pational Information and Placement, a new one-credit course will be introduced at 
WIU during the Fall 1992 semester. Covering such topics as self-awareness, resume 
preparation, business communications, and interviewing processes, its principal goal 
is to assist upperclass students in making the transition to the workplace. Although 
not geared directly to minority students, the course may still be of great value in sen- 
sitizing students to important issues in the employment setting which affect success. 
Taught by members of the career planning staff, the course provides an opportunity 
for practitioners to bring hands-on experience into the classroom for student benefit. 

The whole area of senior year experiences will continue to grow as more institu- 
tions recognize that not only do incoming students face major transitional challenges 
but that juniors and seniors also must be supported in their transitions from the insti- 
tution. Such programs indicate that an institution offers a caring environment for all 
students and provides for the special challenges related to each academic level. 

Diversity Continuum and the Hispanic Program 
for Educational Advancement 

The Hispanic Program for Educational Advancement (HPEA) represents many of 
the best features of the diversity continuum discussed throughout this essay. The piKj- 
gram has the capacity for early awareness activities, student recruitment and retention 
initiatives, and student transitional support. 

Initiated in 1990 as a collaborative effort between WIU and Black Hawk College 
in Illinois, the HPEA is a multipurpose educational program geared toward the His- 
panic community in the Quad Cities area. Among the program's goals are increasing 
student post-secondary access, retention, and graduation rates; strengthening student 
motivation to seek academic success and degree completion at a college or universi- 
ty; and raising the awareness of the Hispanic community about higher education. The 
program's bilingual staff offers educational information, financial aid resources, tu- 
toring, day-care for children, career planning assistance, and cultural programs. 

The HPEA works closely with the public school system and community to raise 
student aspirations through awareness programs, educational materials, and an ongo- 
ing academic talent search. An attempt is made to establish strong relationships with 
the Hispanic community in the service area of the participating higher education in- 
stitutions to develop a campus-community connection which encourages academic 
achievement. Finally, the program incorporates both academic and co-curricular ac- 
tivities designed to enhance the learning environment and encourages student persis- 
tence and graduation. 

Implementing such comprehensive programs or those we have described earlier 
will move institutions toward their diversity goals. The diversity continuum can be- 




come a reality at many institutions through leadership which emphasizes vision, com- 
mitment, and creativity. 
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APPENDIX 



For more information about the programs described in this essay, contact the person(s) 
listed below. 



Minority Early Awareness Program 
Minority Teacher Incentive Program 
The Community Connection 
Project Jump Start 



Karen Myers 

Coordinator of New Student Programs 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, IL 61455 



Project UCAN 

Adopi-a-Class 

Partnership for Progress 

Let the Dialogue Begin 

Minority Student Retention Task Force 

Academic Early Warning System 

Project 1000 



Robert Caruso 

Asst. V. P. for Enrollment Management 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, IL 61455 



Minority Achievement Program Earl Bracey 

The Scholastic Career Advancement Asst. Student Services V. P. 

Network for Student Multicultural and 

Special Services 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, IL 61455 



Residential Life Program Garry Johnson 

Asst. Student Services V. P. for 
Student Residential Programs 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, IL 61455 



Pre-Employment Preparation Course Al Waters 

Director of Occupational Information 

and Placement 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, IL 61455 



The Hispanic Program for 
Educational Advancement 



Carol Fimmen 
Administrative Assistant 
Academic Services 
Western Illinois University 
Macomb, IL 61455 
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THE HISTORICAL ROLE OF ICBCHE 
(In Search of a Critical Mass) 



by 

Charles E. Morris 

We are persons who are involved in some facet of postsecondary education for 
blacks in the State of Illinois, By our presence today or through some other indi- 
cation of interest or concern, we represent members of governing boards; mem- 
bers of the Illinois legislature, some of whom serve on higher education commit- 
tees in the House and in the Senate; members of staffs of governing boards or other 
agencies facilitating postsecondary education; faculty, staff and students of Illi- 
nois postsecondary education institutions; and others, whose interests and efforts 
are compatible with the assumptions, goals, objectives and strategies herein de- 
scribed. We are primarily, though not exclusively, black; our focus is primarily, 
though not exclusively, on public postsecondary education. 

It is our premise that resolutions of many of the problems or shortcomings of post- 
secondary education which adversely affect us, and which do not seem to have 
permanent or lasting solutions, can be greatly assisted by coordinated and con- 
solidated efforts on our part. 

Our goal of 'enhancing educational and employment opportunities in Illinois post- 
secondary institutions' will be pursued through self-help, mainstream activities, 
tapping the human and financial resources which are available through our indi- 
vidual and collective associations with institutions, systems, boards and agencies. 

The foregoing are excerpts from a statement made on September 23, 1982, about 
efforts, then evolving, to enhance black representation in Illinois postsecondary edu- 
cation. A statewide forum on black concerns, involving primarily black profession- 
als who represented, among other groups, the different segments of Illinois postsec- 
ondary education, had been discussed for many years prior to 1982. The longstanding 
and primary concern was, and remains, the underrepresentation of African Americans 
in education as students and as employees, especially as faculty. 

Throughout the United States, certain racial/ethnic minority groups — Blacks, Na- 
tive Americans, and Hispanics, paniculariy — have been, and continue to be, under- 
represented at all educational levels, in the professions, and as full participants in the 
economic and political life of American society. The absence of these minorities is 
particularly noticeable at upper levels of management, policy development and deci- 
sion-making in mainstream American agencies and enterprises. Underrepresenta- 
tion — because of certain historical or societal behavior and conduct, such as racism — 
denies the racial, ethnic, and cultural diversity required for tl.ct various American 
systems to be fully sensitive and responsive to the needs of all groups or citizens. 

Underrepresentation, enabled by racial prejudice, bigotry or other manifestations 
of intolerances is a societal malaise which diminishes the quality of life for all Amer- 
icans. The prospect of entering the twenty-first century with large segments of the 
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population unprepared or underpre pared to make productive contributions to the main- 
tenance of their own or their community's welfare is causing great concern, and right- 
fully so. In the words of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 

When an individual is no longer a true participant, when he no longer feels a sense 
of responsibility to his socievy, the content of democracy is emptied. When cul- 
ture is degraded and vulgarity enthroned, when the social system does not build 
security but induces peril, inexorably the individual is impelled to pull away from 
a soulless society. This produces alienation — perhaps the most pervasive and in- 
sidious development in contemporary society. (C. S. King, 1983, p. 19) 
On the topic of the multicultural nature of society. King wrote: ''All men are interde- 
pendent. Every nation is an heir of a vast treasury of ideas and labor to which both 
the living and the dead of all nations have contributed'' (C. S, King. p. 18). 

Beginning in 1975 — ^following concerted and somewhat successful efforts which 
were initiated on many campuses in the late 1960s to recruit minority students — en- 
rollment trends for black students began to decline and continued to do so for more 
than ten years. During this same period, retention and graduation of black students 
were even more elusive goals, as they are now. A study completed in 198 1 by Alexan- 
der Astin, Director of the Higher Education Research Institute at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, illustrated the degree of underrepresentation experienced 
by racial minorities during the late 1970s and 1980s. The study, as depicted in the fol- 
lowing table, indicated the expected results in the educational pipeline if 100 each of 
whiles, blacks, and Chicanos started high school at the same time in the late 1970s. 



RACIAL GROUP 
White Black Chicane 



Started High School 
Received High School Diploma 
Entered College 
Graduated from College 
Entered Graduate School 
Completed Doctorate/Professional Studies 
Data by the Higher Education Research Institute; UCLA - 1981 



100 


100 


100 


83 


72 


55 


38 


29 


22 


23 


12 


7 


14 


8 


4 


8 


4 


2 



Later studies indicated that the major changes occurring in minority participation in 
education in the years immediately following the Astin studies were (a) more gradu- 
ated from high school, while (b) fewer went on to college, Reports compiled by the 
staff of the Illinois Board of Education for their July 1991 meeting show that in Illi- 
nois, except for black males, the declining trend of minority presence in the educa- 
tional pipeline began to change in the late 1980s. 

On May 20, 1982, a group of African American individuals who were greatly con- 
cerned about these trends and who served in various roles in postsecondary institu- 
tions and agencies met at Illinois State University. A common bond was the frustra- 
tion felt due to the lack of progress toward positive change for minority constituencies 
at individual campuses or agencies. The group, which formed the nucleus of the or- 
ganization which would become known as the Illinois Committee on Black Concerns 
in Higher Educaticn (ICBCHE), decided that efforts would be initiated to heighten 
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the awareness of the educational community about black concerns and to enhance par- 
ticipation, professional development, and problem resolution for blacks and other mi- 
norities in higher education. Moreover, it was felt that collaboration and coordination 
of efforts across institutions, systems and agencies might yield more effective strate- 
gies and more lasting results. The most important objectives of this meeting were ( I ) 
creating the opportunity for exchange of information, (2) sharing of concerns, and (3) 
discussing strategies for pooling the energies and efforts of blacks at the separate cam- 
puses and agencies. 

Soon after its inception, ICBCHE developed a statewide presence and national 
awareness of its philosophy and goals. Replication of its structure and mude of op- 
eration would be attempted in several other states. When the efforts that led to the 
formation of the organization were initiated, indications were that the declining trend 
of black participation in postsecondary education would continue due to a variety of 
economic and other factors. Sixty-three percent of all black college students in Illi- 
nois at that time attended public communit) colleges; and of the approximately 20 
percent who attended public universities, over half matriculated at just four urban in- 
stitutions. Elsewhere — in the remaining eight (predominantly white) public univer- 
sities — blacks represented as little as three percent of the student body at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in Urbana to as much as eight percent at Southern Illinois University 
at Carbondale. percentages far below the state's black population level of 14.7 per- 
cent. The percentage of black faculty in these eight institutions ranged from one to 
three percent. 

The group, which agreed to avoid actions which could be interpreted as intefcr- 
ence in the internal affairs of any institution, system, or agency of postsecondary ed- 
ucation in Illinois, saw a need for an inslrumentalily and strategies for heightening the 
awareness of the total Illinois educational community about policies and practices 
which adversely affect black and other minority constituencies. It was decided that 
the best approach at that time was to pursue dialogue with decision makers and agency 
heads in an atmosphere which was nonconfrontational. As a beginning, a communi- 
cations network was established to facilitate recruitment efforts for black employees 
and students and to enhance advancement and mobility for black professionals. Top- 
ics identitied for consideration included: 

1 . Enhancing excellence for blacks in higher education; 

2. Providing a support system for facilitating professional growth and develop- 
ment: 

3. Access, retention and progression of black students: 

4. Establishing linkages with organizations which have similar objectives and 
concerns; 

5. Employment opportunities for black professionals in traditionally white in- 
stitutions and agencies; 

6. Developmental education programs: 

7. Increasing the number of blacks in tenure-track positions; 

8. Multicultural education; 

9. Mer.tor relationships between black education professionals and black stu- 
dents; and 

10. Support services for minority students. 
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Many of these topics described processes or activities which occurred in the normal 
course of events for the majority group, but which received little or no attention for 
minority group constituencies. 

Twenty-two people attended the first meeting, with a large representation from the 
host campus. A committee was identified for the purpose of planning and for formu- 
lating proposals to be considered at the next meeting. Drafts were to be developed by 
Illinois State University participants and discussed in a telephone conference call by 
the Planning Committee on June 10. 

The second meeting, arranged by participants from Sangamon State University, 
was held on June 17, 1982, in Springfield. The agenda for this meeting consisted of 
(Da report from the Planning Committee, and (2) discussion of recmitment and re- 
tention of black employees. For purposes of identifying the primary concerns of the 
group, the Planning CoTimittee prepared a list of suggested topics for panel or work- 
shop discussions. Ea( . person attending the meeting was asked to rank the topics ac-< 
cording to inle est or level of concern. An analysis of that survey indicated that there 
was strong agreement on four topics: 

1 . Recruitment and retention of black students; 

2. Recruitment and retention of black employees; 

3. The role of developmei l programs and support services for enhancing aca- 
demic success for blac J jdents; and 

4. Black faculty/staff development. 

Some of the other tonics ranked in the survey were later identified as subtopics under 
these four. The c. of interest or priority in eight other topics suggested was less 
clear. 

Additional ' ' 'stings during 1 982 were held at Northern Illinois University on Sep- 
tember 23, attenutd by 45 persons including faculty, staff or students from seven state 
universities, two governing board members, and staff members from the Illinois Board 
of Higher Education and the Illinois Community College Board; at Illinois State Uni- 
versity on October 2 1 , when the number of institutions and staff represented increased; 
and on December 7, at the Westin Hotel in Chicago, before and after scheduled meet- 
ings of the Illinois Board of Higher Education. One of the strategies in the eariy years 
of the organization was to plan for ICBCHE meetings to be held on the same days as 
meetings of governing or coordinating boards in order to facilitate travel and accom- 
modations for those attending ICBCHE meetings. Participation was voluntary, al- 
though individuals attended with the knowledge and support of their respective uni- 
versity administrations or agency heads. 

At the September 23 meeting at Northern Illinois University, there was a general 
consensus that the group had functioned productively thus far without formally orga- 
nizing, but the need to expedite business and broaden participation required some de- 
gree of structure. The group decided that officers were needed. Elected were Charies 
E. Morris (Illinois State University) as Chairperson, Clara S. Fitzpatrick (Illinois Board 
of Regents) as Vice Chairperson, and Marian Wilson-Comer (Chicago State Univer- 
sity) as Secretary, 

Some of the membership of the Founding Steering Committee (see Appendix A) 
was also elected at the September 23 meeting. A motion was passed that this Com- 
mittee be comprised of two institutional members from each four-year public univer- 
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sity (one to be designated as the official representative, the other as the alternate), two 
students from institutions within the state, two representatives from community col- 
leges, two governing board members, and two state educational agency staff persons, 
in addition to the officers of the organization; this representational model would be 
changed with the adoption of a constitution. It was reported during the discussion that 
Senator Richard Newhouse, Chairman of the Senate Higher Education Committee, 
and other Illinois black political leaders had expressed support and commendations 
for the efforts: of the group thus far and encouraged continuation. 

Sponsorship of a conference in May of 1983 became one of the major projects for 
the group at the Steering Committee meeting on October 21, 1982. Committees were 
established for the purpose of organizing such a conference and for enhancing the ser- 
vices provided by the group. Five committees were established. They were: 

1 . Conference Committee — to oversee all aspects of the conference; 

2. Funding Committee — to look into possible funding sources; 

3. Program Committee — to detail the program agenda; 

4. Accommodations Committee — to secure housing accommodations, meeting 
facilities, meal arrangements, and to plan social activities; and 

5. Editorial and Advertising Committee — to publicize the conference and edit all 
written products associated with the conference. 

The dates and places selected for the First Annual ICBCHE Conference were May 26- 
27, 1983, at Illinois State University. 

At the October 21 meeting, an outline of a constitution for the organization was 
presented and referred to an ad hoc committee for review. The need for additional of- 
ficers had become apparent. Yvonne Singley (Illinois Board of Higher Education- 
StafO was elected as Corresponding Secretary and Barbara Henley (Chicago State 
University) as Treasurer. A motion was passed for the group to be known as the Illi- 
nois Committee on Black Concerns in Higher Education (ICBCHE). It was also de- 
cided at this meeting that individual, rather than institutional, memberships in ICBCHE 
would provide the primary financial support for the 1983 fiscal year and that individ- 
ual dues would be $20 for professionals and $5 for students. The annual fee for in- 
stitutional membership was later set at $200. An effort would be launched to obtain 
foundation or private funds to support the conference. 

Beginning with the exploratory discussions in May 1982, ICBCHE has benefitted 
from institutional and agency assistance for support of its programs and for its growth 
and development. A premise assumed by members of ICBCHE was that the organi- 
zation engages in pursuits which further the cause and the goals of education in Illi- 
nois and, consequently, is entitled to seek and receive state-appropriated funds to sup- 
port such efforts. Each public university has contributed through the hosting of Steering 
Committee meetings, workshops, symposia and conferences, and by underwriting em- 
ployee or student participation. Similar assistance has come from some community 
colleges and a few private institutions. 

The black presidents of predominantly minority universities and community col- 
leges in Illinois provided enabling and essential support for the establishment of 
ICBCHE and the conduct of its programs. Together with black legislators they con- 
stitute one of the strongest ICBCHE support groups. As individuals, black trustees 
have provided equally significant and unfailing assistance. Some non-black presi- 
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dents, and agency heads provided indispensable support, authorizing the use of re- 
sources and facilities which were vital to the birth and survival of ICBCHE. 

Statewide agencies and organizations have provided significant support. Initial 
encouragement and continuous cooperation from the Illinois Board of Regents — and 
subsequently from all of the Illinois public governing boards — and support from the 
Illinois Board of Higher Education (IBHEJ, the Illinois Community College Board 
(ICCB), the Illinois State Board of Education (ISBE), the Illinois Community College 
Trustees Association (ICCTA), and the Federation of Independent Illinois Colleges 
and Universities (FIICU) have been important factors in the accomplishment of 
ICBCHE endeavors. 

National organizations have also given substantial encouragement and support. 
Prime examples are the College Board, through its Midwestern Regional Office; the 
American Council on Education, through its Office of Minority Concerns; the Amer- 
ican Association of Community and Junior Colleges, through its National Council on 
Black American Affairs; and the American Association of State Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

The key factor to ICBCHE accomplishments has been the consolidation and co- 
ordination of the volunteer talents and energies of individuals who are dedicated to 
the advancement of educational and employment opportunities for underre presented 
racial minorities. Although ICBCHE membership is campus-based with leadership 
provided by faculty, staff, students and trustees, support for the organization is broad- 
ly based with valuable assistance and participation coming from agency staffs, judges, 
legislators, public school teachers, and others. ICBCHE, as a statewide grassroots or- 
ganization, has in some ways, become the '*critial mass'' that is impossible to muster 
and maintain at individual campuses or agencies where minorities are few or nonex- 
istent. 

Grassroots organizations are often bom out of frustration, disenchantment and 
powerlessness. ICBCHE is no exception and demonstrates that the critical mass that 
could not be marshalled at individual campuses or agencies might be attainable through 
linkages or coalition.s that broaden the base of support. 

The affairs and activities of ICBCHE are conducted and coordinated by the Steer- 
ing Committee (see Appendix B) which reflects in its membership the diversity and 
statewide nature of the organization. An Executive Committee, consisting of officers 
and chairs of peimanent committees, sets agendas and maintains interna) and exter- 
nal communications as needed between Steering Committee (and general member- 
ship) meetings. The significance of the contributions of Steering Committee mem- 
bers cannot be overstated since it has been primarily through their individual efforts 
that their institutions or agencies have become partners in the mission of ICBCHE. 
The contributions of individuals who are not directly involved in postsecondary edu- 
cation have also been important to the life and growth of ICBCHE. 

Some financial support is obtained through annual membership fees. ICBCHE 
has used small grants ($35,(XX) to $50,0(X)) as seed money for numerous activities de- 
signed to bridge gaps caused by underrepresentation and to pilot programs that en- 
hance minority participation in education. Though small-scale and ancillary to main- 
stream institutional programs, and usually without benefit of equitable compensation 
to the coordinators for services rendered, the success of these initiatives led to the dis- 



covery of just how minority constituencies are underserved, ill-served, misused and 
overused at many (predominantly white) postsecondary institutions. 

Several features unique to ICBCHE as an organization have been important for 
attaining stated goals and objectives. As the cumbersome name implies, membership 
in ICBCHE is open and inclusive and not defined according to racial/ethnic, employ- 
ment, cultural or economic status. The organization and its efforts are very aptly de- 
scribed by words such as self-developing, self-governing, mainstreaming, coalition- 
building and power-sharing. ICBCHE has also been inclusive with respect to the 
constituencies it has attempted to serve or involve in the activities fostered or spon- 
sored. The membership of ICBCHE has included persons from at least 13 states and 
one foreign country. 

ICBCHE was among the first organizations funded by the Illinois Board of High- 
er Education as a vehicle for enhancing minority participation in education through 
policy modification. IBHE has perceived and funded ICBCHE as an entity whose pri- 
mary focus should be that of stimulating discussions about educational policy issues 
and concerns. An ICBCHE strategy has been to keep the concerns of the organiza- 
tion on the statewide policy agenda. 

Programmatic efforts under the aegis of ICBCHE have been funded as exemplary 
initiatives which might inspire, foster and/or become part of institutional or system 
programming. In the fiscal year 1986-87, in addition to minority emphasis support 
programs on each of the public university campuses and at many community colleges, 
the Illinois Board of Higher Education approved funding in the amount of $2.43 mil- 
lion for Minority Educational Achievement Programs, a category of funding that did 
not exist in 1983-84. By 1991-92 this category of funding had grown to an annual al- 
location of more than eight million dollars. 

ICBCHE-initiated activities which have been funded and active, although some 
for only a year or two, include: 

Articulation/Transfer Program 

Career Pathing for Entry Level Minority Professionals 

Career Seminars for Minority Students 

Conferences/SymposiaAVorkshops 

Follow-up sessions to conferences 

ICBCHE Journal/Proceedings 

ICBCHE Newsletter: VOICES 

Assessment of the Status of Minorities in Education in Illinois 

Minority Fellowship Program 

Minority Student Leadership Development 

Minority Student Micro-Computer Program (for H.S. students) 

Minority Student Resume Service 

Opportunities Clearinghouse, a monthly listing of employment opportunities 

Minority Writers Forum 

Science Enrichment Program 
Examples of some programs, now institutionalized, which might have been motivat- 
ed, in part, by ICBCHE initiatives include: 

Transfer Centers — now established at many community colleges 
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Institutional studies (in addition to the statewide assessment study based at the 
Center for Higher Education at Illinois State University) about campus climate 

Minority Internship/Fellowship Programs, some of which are systemwide in con- 
cept and practice 

Mathematics and science institutes/initiatives which focus on minority students 
Other developments in part attributable to the efforts of ICBCHE and its support- 
ers include expanded enrollments of minority students; increased hiring of minority 
faculty and staff and appointments of minorities at significant levels of management 
and leadership; and numerous efforts at various levels to diversify the cultural content 
of the curricula, i.e., to make curricula more inclusive of the accurate history and con- 
tributions of all participating races and cultures. 

To be sure, there has been measurable — in some instances, substantial — progr'^ss 
since the inception of ICBCHE in 1982. Yet it is evident that the goals of ICBCHE, 
now largely embraced by institutions, systems, boards and agencies, are unmet and 
that much remains to be done. Some entities — boards, agencies, administrations, and 
administrators — still seem immune, uncaring, or insensitive to minority concerns or 
to the practice of equal opportunity. At some Illinois universities, throughout the 1 980s 
and into the 1990s, the *'glass ceiling'' has remained firmly in place as black males 
particulariy have not received appointments at management/leadership levels such as 
"Director * or above in major administrative divisions. Some predominantly white 
universities and some systems in Illinois have been '*unable to find'' minorities for ap- 
pointments at the vice president/vice chancellor-level or above. Minority persons in 
positions of academic leadership such as Department Chairs, Division Heads, or 
Deans — except when administering ^'Special" or '^Minority," programs — are, at best, 
sparse at Illinois universities. 

The overriding and focal concern of ICBCHE continues to be the disproportion- 
ately low representation of blacks in postsecondary education. Essential secondary 
goals for achieving the primary goal of enhancing educational and employment op- 
portunities for blacks and other minorities in Illinois are establishing a network for 
gathering and sharing information, identifying issues and concerns, conducting con- 
ferences/workshops for developing strategies, formulating recommendations, imple- 
menting strategies, and consolidating and coordinating the efforts of various sectors 
of minority educational interests. 

To illustrate that establishing coalitions and implementing effective communica- 
tion channels have, for ICBCHE, been key to accomplishing goals, one might review 
the initiatives which resulted from the combined efforts of ICBCHE and the legisla- 
tive Subcommittee on Minority Concerns of the Illinois Senate Committee on High- 
er Education duriiig the 1984-85 legislative session. The resulting and subsequent 
legislation illustrates the effectiveness of this approach to the enhancement of minor- 
ity participation in education in Illinois since 1982. Two bills sponsored by Senator 
Richard Newhouse, enacted by the Illinois General Assembly and signed in 1985 by 
Governor James Thompson, have been pivotal because they were mandates to estab- 
lish priorities, policies and programs that would directly address the condition of mi- 
nority underrepresentation. They are: 
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* ILLINOIS PUBLIC ACT 84-726— An act to require public institutions of high- 
er education to develop and implement methods and strategies to increase the 
participation of minorities, women and handicapped individuals who are tradi- 
tionally underrepresented in education programs and activities. [This act was 
later amended and strengthened by Illinois Public Act 85-283.] 

* ILLINOIS PUBLIC ACT 84-785— An act to create the Illinois Consortium for 
Educational Opportunity (a program of financial assistance to implement the 
policy of encouraging minority students to enroll and complete academic pro- 
grams at the post-baccalaureate level). 

ICBCHE continues to work with legislators and legislative committees to sustain the 
impetus of the early years. 

Colleges or universit'?.s which do not have predominantly minority student bod- 
ies — in Illinois, or elsewhere in the United States — are not likely to have the "critical 
mass'' of minority representation needed in contemporary times to activate and sus- 
tain those efforts required to assure that members of minority groups receive equal 
opportunities and benefits throughout their postsecondary educational experiences. A 
statewide organization like ICBCHE, which works with other entities to fashion coali- 
tions, linkages and networking strategies to accomplish mutual goals, has the poten- 
tial to become the critical mass for each cooperating institution or agency; and, in so 
becoming, the organization not only creates the climate for change, but, in addition, 
becomes an instrument of change. 



King, C. S. (1983). The words of Martin Luther King, Jr. New York: New Market 
Press. 
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APPENDIX A 



ICBCHE FOUNDING STEERING COMMITTEE 

September 23, 1982 



Charles E. Morris - Chairperson 
Clara S. Fitzpatrick - Vice Chairperson 
Marian Wilson-Comer - Secretary 

Name (Representative/Alternate) 

Barbara Henley (R) 
Clinton Bristow (A) 

Johnetta Jones (R) 
Bill Ridgeway (A) 

Dale Jackson (R) 
Marguerite Dozier (A) 

Toussaint Hale, Jr. (R) 

Alfonzo Thurman (R) 
Horace Chapman (A) 

Otis Bolden(R) 
Homer Butler (A) 

Emil Jason (R) 
Lula Lockett(A) 

William Norwood (R) 

John Long (R) 

William A. Savage (R) 

William Moslcy (R) 
William Bradley (A) 

David Halc(R) 

Yvonne Singlcy (R) 

Dennis Howland (R) 



Illinois State University 
Illinois Board of Regents 
Chicago State University 

Institution/Agency 

Chicago State University 

Eastern Illinois University 

Illinois State University 

Illinois Community College Board 
Northern Illinois University 

Sangamon State University 

Southern Illinois University-Edwardsville 

Southern Illinois University-Trustee 
University of Illinois-Chicago 
University of Illinois-Urbana 
Western Illinois University 

Illinois Board of Governors (StafO 
Illinois Board of Higher Education (Staff) 
llinois Community College Board (StafO 



David Rabb - President, Black Student Illinois State University (Student) 
Union 



Montel Gayle - NIU Student Regent Northern Illinois University (Student) 
Committee Chairs 

Alfonzo Thurman - Accommodations Northern Illinois University 

Charles E. Morris - Conference Illinois State University 
Coordination 

David Neeley - Constitution Illinois State University 

Dale Jackson - Editorial Illinois State University 

Clara S. Fitzpatrick - Funding Illinois Board of Regents 

William A. Savage - Program University of lllinois-Urbana 
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APPENDIX B 



ICBCHE STEERING COMMITTEE 

January 1992 

Executive Committee 

Johnetta Haley - Chairperson Southern Illinois University-Edwardsville 

Clinton Bristow -• Vice Chairperson Chicago State University 
(North) 

Brisbane Rouzan - Vice Chairperson Illinois State University 
(Central) 

Harvey Welch, Jr. - Vice Chairperson Southern Illinois University-Carbondale 
(South) 

Gloria- Jeanne Davis - Secretary Illinois State University 

Barbara Henley - Treasurer Northern Illinois University 



Committee Chairpersons 

Seymour Bryson - Membership Southem Illinois University-Carbondale 

Committee 

Brisbane Rouzan - Issues and Policies Illinois State University 
Committee 

Homer Butler - Student Liaison Sangamon State University 

Committee 

Bill Ridgeway - Publications Committee Eastern Illinois University 
Charles E. Morris - Chairman Emeritus Illinois Board of Regents (staff) 



Ex Officio Members 

Richard Newhouse -• Retired Illinois Illinois State Senate 
State Senator 

Kenneth Hall - State Senator Illinois State Senate 

William Norwood - University Trustee Southem Illinois University 



STEERING COMMITTEE 

J. Q. Adams - Associate Professor, Educational Foundations 
Western Illinois University 

James Alexander - Vice President for Business and Finance 
Illinois State University 
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Donn Bailey - Director, Center for Inner-City Studies 
Northeastern Illinois University 

Harold Bardo - Assistant Dean, Minority Affairs, Medical School 
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale 

Bobbie Bradley - Executive Dean of Students 
Chicago City V/ide Colleges 

Clinton Bristow - Dean, College of Business Administration 
Chicago State University 

Clarence Brov/n - Director, Personnel and EEO-AA 
Bradley University 

Seymour Bryson - Executive Assistant to the President, AA & EEO 
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale 

Homer Butler - Vice President for Student Services 
Sangamon State University 

Velma Carey - Director of Personnel Services 
Sangamon State University 

Horace Chapman - Institutional Research Officer 
Sangamon State University 

William Colvin - Director, Afro- American Studies 
Eastern Illinois University 

Gloria- Jeanne Davis - Assistant to the President for AA & EEO 
Illinois State University 

Clara Fitzpatrick - Member 
Illinois Board of Regents 

James Forstall - Associate Director 
Illinois Board of Higher Education 

Beverly Gartin - Assistant Dean of Fine Arts 
Eastern Illinois University 

Johnetta Haley - Director, East St. Louis Center 
Southern Illinois University-Edwardsville 
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Barbara Henley - Vice President for Student Affairs 
Northern Illinois University 

Lucille Holcomb - Editor of VOICES 
Normal, Illinois 

Johnetta Jones - Director of Minority Affairs 
Eastern Illinois University 

Jerry Lacey - Associate Dean» Student Services 
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale 

Gail F. McGrady-Lutz - Director of Personnel 
John Logan College 

Charles E. Morris - Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs 
Illinois Board of Regents 

William Mosley - Director, Center for Preparation of Educators of Minority Students 
Western Illinois University 

Carol Mosley-Braun - Recorder of Deeds and Registrar of Titles 
Chicago, Illinois 

Richard Newhouse - Retired Illinois State Senator 
Chicago, Illinois 

William Norwood - Trustee 
Southern Illinois University 

Silas Pumell - Division Director 

Ada S. McKinley Community Services 

Benjamin Quilian - Vice President for Administration 
Southern Illinois University-Edwardsville 

Bill Ridgeway - Professor of Zoology 
Eastern Illinois University 

Constance Rockingham - Vice President for Student Affairs 
Southern Illinois University-Edwardsville 

Brisbane Rouzan - Assistant Vice President, Special Academic Services 
Illinois State University 




Ann E. Smith - Associate Chancellor 
University of Illinois-Chicago 



Joseph Sn^ith - Director, Academic Affirmative Action 
University of Illinois-Urbana 

Madlyn Stalls - Visiting Professor, Black American Studies 
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale 

Melvin C. Terrell - Vice President for Student Affairs 
Northeastern Illinois University 

George Terry - Assistant to the President 
Lewis and Clark College 

Rose Thomas - Director, Urban Health Program 
University of Illinois-Chicago 

Alfonzo Thurman - Associate Dean, College of Education 
Northern Illinois University 

Alvin Townsel - Educational Consultant 
Illinois State Board of Education 

Harvey Welch, Jr. - Vice President for Student Affairs 
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale 

Rudolf Womack - Consultant 
Macomb, Illinois 

Maxine Wortham - Executive Director of Personnel 
Peoria Public School District #150 



Persons who have served in other offices or on the Steering Committee 

Donn Bailey, Director - Center for Inner-City Studies 
Northeastern Illinois University 

Clarice Boswell, Counselor 
Joliet Township High School 

Dolores Brcokins. Associate Director - Instructional Services 
Illinois Community College Board 




Norris Clark, Director - Black Studies 
Bradley University 

Ruth Claybome, Dean of Student Services 
State Community College 

Delano Cox, Associate Vice President 
City Colleges "of Chicago 

Angeles Davis, Director. - Affinnative Action and Minority Affairs 
Elgin Community College 

W. Clark Douglas, Dean of Student Affairs 
University of Illinois-Chicago 

Johnetta Haley, Director - East St. Louis Center 
Southern Illinois University-Edwardsville 

Richard Hayes, Affirmative Action Officer 
Southern Illinois University-Carbondale 

Marie Johnson, Associate Dean of Student Affairs 
University of Illinois-Chicago 

Otis Lawrence, Director of Assessments 
Governor's State University 

Judson C. Mitchell, Assistant Chancellor and Director, Affirmative Action 
University of Illinois-Chicago 

David Neely, Assistant Dean 
The John Marshall Law School 

Al Ordcndorff, Public Information Director 
Bradley University 

Murrieal Orendorff, Assistant Director - Student Life and Programs 
Illinois State University 

Charles A. Taylor, Assistant Dean of Students 
Loyola University 
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EdwinaTiggs, Retention Specialist 
Lewis and Clark College 

Sheadrick Tillman IV, Manager - Urban and Ethnic Education 
Illinois State Board of Education 

David W. Williams, Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs 
Illinois Board of Regents 

*Positions shown are those held at time of service. 
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